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German prisoners of war about to board a transport in an Italian 





harbor for the voyage to the United States where on arrival 


they will be interned for the duration in one of the 72 prison camps 


In This Issue 
THEY ARE HERE FOR THE DURATION 


By Sergeant Herbert L. Hackett 








** Just the other day,” writes one of 
our missionaries in South India, 
‘‘a man brought such a thin, 
pinched-looking little girl to our 
door, begging us to admit her to 
our school. Of course we knew it 
was food for the child he was after, 
but we had to refuse. So it goes. 
What a needy world we live in!” 


uch tragedies as this are common occurrences in the famine-stricken 
areas of India today. Another missionary writes that 600 people were 
removed one day from the streets of Calcutta and taken to hospitals, 
where 105 of them died of starvation during the night. 

Missionaries are doing what they can to stem this fearful tide of human 
misery. Small appropriations from the World Emergency Forward Fund 
are being made, as funds are available. But they are only a few drops 
where a flood is needed. 

lf Northern Baptists in America could only visualize the poverty and 
suffering that exist in other less fortunate lands, their gifts for relief 
would pour forth in a generous stream. Then missionaries would no 
longer need to write those heart-breaking words, ‘‘We had to refuse.”’ 


The World Emergency Forward Fund is still far from being completed 
— with only two months to go until the end of the fiscal year. Won’t 
you show your Christian compassion for suffering humanity by making 
an extra gift to the Fund before April 30? War bonds and war stamps 
are acceptable as well as money and checks. Give through your own 
church or mail your gift direct to: World Emergency Forward Fund, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
MARCH 


A yy CORRECTION: The 
figure im question 15 should have been 
$17,000, not $17.00. 


OTR =f onaatone taken all 
pases ee from 
sy Ayre ee ee oe 


1. What will be far more 
needed in the next 50 years? 

2. Where is the Marble Col- 
legiate Church? 

8. Who is Ruth S. Logan? 

4. Repulse Bay is within 
sight of what prison camp? 

5. In what army are Ameri- 
can-born Japanese serving? 

6. Who was formerly pastor of 
the Mariner’s Temple? 

7. What is The Atlantic Post? 

8. Who is Walter H. Judd? 

9. What will decline after 
June or July? 
Note that the current contest 
September and runs 
and is open only to subse 

10. Who was spultiahet from 
Muskingum College? 

11. Where do 7,000,000 In- 
dians live in extreme poverty? 

12. Who served eight years as 
a missionary in Assam? 

18. What can be weapons in 
the war against intolerance? 

14. Whose ordination occurred 
on August 7, 1889? 

15. What was decorated with 
garlands of leaves? 

16. Who is Gregory S. Mor- 
ony? 

17. Who complain about not 
having enough potatoes? 

18. On what have the Ameri- 
can people prided themselves? 


Rules for 1943-1944 


began with 
~.r 1944, 








should be ki 


Answers at home until June 
and all sent in together. In order to ,o— 
for a prize, both and the 


the answers page 
numbers on which answers are found must 


given 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more in. group wor ork to- 
gether only one set should be sent in and in 
such a case only one prize will be awarded. 

All answers must be mailed not 
later than July 15, 1944, to receive 
credit. 








WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Elmer A. Fridell is Foreign Secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Foreign 


Mission Society. 


Fred White is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Whitesboro, N. Y. 
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Marcaret E. Ross Horace H. Hunt 
Assistant to the Editor Business Manager 


Publication Office, 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. 
Editorial and Subscription Office, 152 Madison Ave., New York (16), N. Y. 
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In This Issue 
FEATURAL 


Tuey Are Here ror THE DURATION 

From JAPANESE INTERNMENT TO AMERICAN FREEDOM. .A. I. Nasmith 
Fiery Years or Foreicn Mission Cooperation... .Elmer A. Fridell 
AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY AFTER THE WAR 

Tuey Betonc To THE GREAT TRADITION 


EDITORIAL 


Eprror1at COMMENT 
Tue Great DELUSION 


GENERAL 


YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 
Tue War AND THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
Facts AnD Foiks 
NEWS FROM THE WORLD OF MIssIONS 
JAPANESE FORGIVENESS 
Tue 23xp ANNUAL CONVENTION OF TELUGU Women Ruth Thurmond 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 

NorTHERN Baptists AND WorRLD ORDER 

Tuey Servep THetr Day anp GENERATION 
ErrectivE CooperaTION Becins With ENLISTMENT 


DEPARTMENTAL 


Women OVER THE SEAS 

TIDINGS FROM THE FIELDS 

Cross Worp Puzzie Pace 

AROUND THE CONFERENCE TABLE 
MIssIONARY EDUCATION 

Baptist YoutH FELLOWSHIP 
Missionary EpucATION FOR CHILDREN 
Tue Open Forum or MetnHops 


PICTORIAL 


Tue Cuurcu Fottows THEM on LAnpD AND SEA 
Oruer Itiustrations (Listed in detail) 





Coe Hayne is Publicity Secretary 
of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. (See following page.) 


Louis P. Jensen is Pacific Coast 
Associate Secretary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
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Yesterday and Tomorrow 
CarTOON NuMBER 108 py Cuarues A. WELLS 


Make Christianity a 
Modern. 

















EFORE the war humanity had become over-impressed by 

progress in science, education, commerce, and culture. In 

the words of a famous poem, man had become the master of his 
fate and the captain of his soul. 

One disastrous result was that Christianity came to be re- 
garded as an outmoded custom, an unnecessary adjunct to 
civilization, a pleasant addition to life’s interests, not essential, 
and perhaps not even desirable because it was not modern nor 
up-to-date. Many people complained about the church, that it 
lacked modernity, and belonged to yesterday. Modern life 
towered above it like Wall Street skyscrapers that tower above 
Trinity Church. 

All that has changed. The towers of modern life, typified by 
the great cities of Europe, have been so blasted by hate and war, 
so reduced to rubble and ashes, that nothing now seems secure. 
Everywhere man is terrified by the uncertainty of the future. 

Back of all the blue prints designed for the post-war world 
is one basic essential. Spiritual reconstruction must precede any 
permanent rebuilding of the world if civilization is to survive. 

Instead of making Christianity modern, the post-war world 
must make modern life Christian.—Cuartes A. WELLS. 
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Herbert L. Hackett is a sergeant in 
the United States Army assigned for 
duty at one of the Prisoners of War 
Camps in the South. He is a son of 
the late Paul R. Hackett, missionary 
in Burma from 1918 until his death 
January 8, 1943. 

Irene Jones is the new Home Base 
Secretary of the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society. 

Augustus I. Nasmith is a mission- 
ary in China, in service since 1909, 
who returned on the M.S. Gripsholm 
in December, 1943. 

Ruth Thurmond is a missionary of 
the Woman’s Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety, in service in India since 1938. 


A Grand Start 
for the New Year 


January made a grand begin- 
ning of the new year in the sub- 
scription department. It produced 
5,047 subscriptions as compared 
with 4,935 in January, 1943, a 
gain of 112 for the month. For the 
first time January crossed the 
5,000 total. The score now stands 
at 123 months of gain and only 6 
months of loss since the uptrend 
started in the spring of 1933. 

Comparison with January, 1933 
(eleven years ago) is interesting. 
In that month subscriptions to- 
talled 3,750 as compared with 
5,047 in January of the current 
year. 

The fine start ought to give 
impetus to the entire year. Every 
month can easily register a gain 
if you promptly renew your own 
subscription when it expires, and 
if you now and then speak a good 
word for Missions or persuade 
some other person to become a 
subscriber. 





YOU WILL BE IMPRESSED 


By the international scope as well 
as the missionary and educational 
content of this issue. So would a friend 
or relative who is not familiar with 
the magazine. Have you ever thought 
of a GIFT SUBSCRIPTION? 


Address MISSIONS 
152 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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LARGE CROWDS AND 
LASTING IMPRESSIONS 


After a City Wide In- 
terdenominational Pro- 
gram at 

SALEM, OHIO 


“A week of rich spiritual 
experience that reached out 
into our entire community 
life...large crowds... 
lasting impressions...” — 
Robert E. Mosher. 


He draws as . . 
Salem Ministerial Association 


he speaks 
The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 
CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Mr. Harold M. Greene, Business Representative 
All engagements planned well in advance 


Ly Lh Lh he Me a 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


May I commend your stand and 
that of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society on the unhappy and 
disruptive developments precipitated 
by the action of the Baptist Funda- 
mentalist Fellowship in demanding 
the adoption by the Board of their 
doctrinal statement as a basis for 
cooperation. In a day of judgment 
such as today, it is inconceivable that 
there should be in our great de- 
nomination a group, however sincere, 
creating a division of effort at a time 
when the stars of our skies are going 
out one by one. It is nothing less than 
tragic that in an hour when God is 
calling the nations to judgment and 
the church to bear its witness to the 
truth that He should find the church 
divided and unfit to match this great 
hour. The Foreign Board statement 
relative to the Fundamentalists, ap- 
pearing on page 22 in January Mis- 
SIONS is worthy of the highest praise. It 
represents the historic position of our 
denomination, doing justice to minor- 
ity groups, but standing firm on the 
solid rock of spiritual principles. As 
long as our Board stands behind such 
pronouncements as the one made at 
Indianapolis in 1922: “The Northern 
Baptist Convention affirms that the 
New Testament is the all-sufficient 

(Continued on page 132) 
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SOUND PREPARATION 
FOR HOME MAKING 


Many women graduates of Franklin College embark on professional 
careers. Others enter the world of business. Still others settle down to be- 
come efficient homemakers. For these the Department of Home Economics is 
designed. It trains them to be homemakers. It also makes them efficient in 
occupations in Home Economics and related fields. 


Courses are offered in Home Furnishings, Textiles and Clothing, Costume 
and Clothing Design, Dressmaking, Housing and Home Management, Ele- 
ments of Food Preparation, Foods, Home Nursing, Child Care, Dietetics, 
and the teaching of Home Economics. 

If “feed the brute,” or when expressed a little more felicitously, “the best 
way to a man’s heart lies through his stomach,” is a secure basis for a happy 
home life, then the Department of Home Economics is designed to make 
happy homes. 

You would enjoy courses in this department if you came to Franklin 
College. 


For catalogue, bulletin and other information write to President 
William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


FRANKLIN 
INDIANA 
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Do You Know THAT - 








COTTON WEAVING IN AMERICA 
WAS GREATLY /MPROVED 
BECAUSE IN 1889 HOWARD 
0. COLMAN, A BRILLIANT 
STUDENT ATTENDING WAYLAND 
ACADE MY, INVENTED A DEVICE 
TO DRAW THE WARP THREADS 
INTO THE EYES OF THE 


WAYLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE AND ACADEMY AT BEAVER 
DAM, WISCONSIN, IS ONE OF THE FINE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS RELATED TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 


SAMUEL F. SMITH, AUTHOR 
OF AMERICA," 


ADONIRAM JUDSON, 
A PIONEER IN THE 
MODERN MISSIONARY 
MOVE MENT, WERE 


AMONG THE EARLY 
ALUMN! OF ANDOVER NEWTON 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


LOOM HARNESS. 


x & * 


and 





ADGw' RAM JUDSON 








(Continued from page 131) 
ground of our faith and practice 
and we need no other statement,” 
we need fear no emasculation of the 
gospel. At a time when the earth is 
being drenched with the blood of our 
sons, it is to be regretted that a group 
should assume for itself the right to 
impose on the entire denominational 
body a set of principles as standards 
for missionary approval. May God 
have mercy on us and his church for 
the blindness, the spiritual dullness, 
the arrogance at a time when total 
war is destroying our priceless herit- 
age and the church meets this agony 
and devastation with a divided 


counsel.—Rev. Victor F. Scalise, 


Lowell, Mass. 
ic} 


You made a serious error in the 
January issue when you said, “No 
Baptist, least of all the Editor of 
Mussrons, has the right to censure 
any group of Baptists when they do 
what their conscience prompts them 
to do.” My dictionary says that 
“censure” means “to judge of” or 
“to criticize adversely.” That is your 
proper function as an editor. That 
also might be called “a Baptist 
freedom.” No one should more freely 
or fearlessly exercise it than an 
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editor. Simply because folks “do 
what their conscience prompts them 
to do” is no armor against which the 
shafts of criticism may not be hurled. 
We have all seen Baptists who worked, 
spoke, interfered, according to their 
consciences, but who were eternally 
wrong. Such folks have an inalienable 
right to continue in their error; but 
other folks, including editors, have an 
equal right to refuse to agree thereto. 
—Pres. Henry T. McDonald, Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va. 

The last word has certainly not 
been said concerning the formation of 
a new Conservative Foreign Mission 
Board. That last word should not be 
said by the Old Board nor the New 
Board, but by that hitherto silent 
group, the body of conservative 
Baptists. Who has authorized anyone 
to organize a new board in the name 
of this body? Conventions were held, 
it is true, but there was not a repre- 
sentative group at one of these. There 
were delegates who were not dele- 
gated, either by their churches, or by 
the organized groups of conservatives 
within the various State Conventions. 
No opportunity was given for debate 
and the reflection of contrary opinion. 
Apparently those who gathered were 
those who were determined before- 
hand. And the size of the groups were 
surely not an indication of a mass 
movement of conservatives. It seems 
to me that the proper procedure 
would have been for the organized 
conservative groups to have debated 
the question when they met at the 
time of the State Conventions. But, 
speaking for at least one State Con- 
vention, I know that no opportunity 
was given for such discussion and 
debate. A statement was made, and a 
contrary point of view presented, but 
only 15 minutes was allowed for such 
an important matter, and no vote was 
taken concerning the attitude of the 
group. Writing as one who has been 
called a fundamentalist, and who has 
called himself a conservative, a 
graduate of the Moody Bible Insti- 
tute and of the Northern Baptist 
Seminary, I wish to state that as for 
me, and I think I speak for many 
others of like faith, my loyalty is with 
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our Foreign Mission Board of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. This 
is said with the highest of respect for 
those who have felt moved to a 
contrary course, but with complete 
bewilderment concerning the reversal 
of direction in their leadership. If so 
many of our missionaries are un- 
sound, why did not these con- 
servatives on the Board vote against 
them? If they had no opportunity for 
voting, or if they were appointed 
with a minority dissent, why did they 
not make it known before?—Rev. 
Harold F. Damon, Carbondale, Pa. 
| 

If the Conservative Foreign Mis- 
sion Society became a divisive factor 
in the promotional activities of the 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 
it was the fault of the promotional 
secretaries who took an antagonistic 
attitude toward the new movement. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Have you 
considered 
DENISON? 


eee ene 
—_—— os 


Denisonians enjoy an - 
informal “Cup o’ Tea” at 
the President’s Home 
every Wednesday with 


Mrs. Brown as hostess. 


FOR CATALOGUE, VIEWBOOK, 
OR INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 


KENNETH I. BROWN, 
President 


Denison University, 


Granville, Ohio 

















Scores of pastors have requested that such use be 
made of the Wells cartoons. Many have already 
placed their subscriptions for this service. Let these 
powerful picture sermons vastly increase the impact 
of YOUR church upon your community. The cost 
is negligible. Write promptly for details of plan, for 
samples and price. 


Announcing 


THE SIDEWALK PULPIT 


With an Illustrated Weekly 


MESSAGE TO 
THE MULTITUDES 


. 
Beginning in April — 
THE NOTED RELIGIOUS 
CARTOONS of 
CHARLES A. WELLS 
Will be available in Poster Size — 
17" by 22’’—for display on church 
bulletin boards or in especially 
selected places in business districts 
under church or church group spon- 
sorship. 

THE CHARLES A. WELLS 
Conference on Christ 
and World Needs 

152 Madison Av 
New York 16, N. Y. 
HAROLD M. GREENE, 
Business Representative 
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CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN TIME OF WAR 


The war is laying a heavy hand on the American college and particularly on the denominational 
institution, causing a decline in student enrolment as young men are summoned into military service, 
a reduced income from tuition fees, and a declining income from lower interest rates on endowment 


funds. 


Nevertheless even in this time of war the institutions featured on this and the following pages are 
determined to do everything that their resources and faculties permit to furnish proper training for 
the young people enrolled in them as students. 

Theological seminaries, colleges, schools — all heartily deserve Baptist support. They can be 
recommended with confidence to any young people in your church who hope to enter college in 
September or who are thinking of the ministry or of entering missionary service. 

















President, EDWIN MCNEILL POTEAT 


The Cobyate-Re 





nlite Divinity fa. 


1100 SOUTH GOODMAN STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Dean of Faculty, THOMAS WEARING Dean of Administration, GLENN BLACKMER EWELL 


SPRING CONVOCATION ... April 1-13, 1944 


Alumni and friends are most cordially invited to the following services. Those planning to come should 
reserve accommodations in the dormitories. This year there is room for all who may apply because 
accommodations pre-empted last year by U. S. Army pre-flight training students are now available. 


ON THE AYER FOUNDATION: John Knox, Professor of New 
Testament in Union Theological Seminary, New York. Subject: The 
Meaning of Jesus in the Early Church. 


ON THE RAUSCHENBUSCH FOUNDATION: Salo W. Baron, 
Professor of Jewish History, Literature and Institutions, in Columbia 
University, New York. Subject: Modern Nationalism and Religion 


DEVOTIONAL ADDRESSES: Rev. Albert W. Thomas, First Baptist 

Providence, R. |. Subject: The Race That Is Set Before Us. 
(1) Our Stamina: “Lay Aside the Weights.” (2) Our Patience; “Run 
With Patience.” (3) Our Goal, “Looking Unto Jesus.” 


ALUMNI ORATOR: Rev. Quentin Terre! Lightner, Class of 1931, 














in the World of Today. 








Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For particulars, reservations, and all information, write to Dean of Administra- 
tion, Glenn Blackmer Ewell, 1100 Sovth Goodman Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








(Continued from page 133) 
Your editorial attitude as expressed 
in Missrons in which you have mis- 
represented the new Society, is an 
illustration in point. You know very 
well that the issue between the two 
groups is not on differing interpreta- 
tions but on the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of facts of the Christian faith. 
Yet you persist in “putting up a 
straw man” in order to knock him 
down. That is neither fair nor ethical 
and certainly not Christian.—Rev. 
Carey S. Thomas, Altoona, Pa. 

i 

I congratulate you on the spirit 
shown in your editorial, “Not Liberty 
Before Truth but Liberty to Interpret 
Truth.” While I may not completely 
agree with your conclusions, I cannot 
help but contrast your spirit with the 
bitterness and the recriminations re- 
sulting from a similar controversy in 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


TWO PERIODS: 


210 Institution Avenue = 





SUMMER SESSION 


Courses of interest to ministers offered by faculty members and visit- 
ing lecturers. Full semester credit for attending the entire session. 


June 5 to July 14 
July 17 to August 25 


Courses running for three weeks will be available in each period 


For information address: Office of the Registrar 
Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts 








another group. In the past I have 
thought your presentation of the 
issues was unfair, but now I am con- 
vineed that any lack of fairness was 
due to a lack of understanding of 
the fundamentalists’ point of view. 
Throughout the history of the Chris- 
tian church a creed has been a weapon 


against heresy. Even the statement 
that a man accepts the authority of 
the New Testament is in itself a creed. 
If our Baptist officers had all taken 
that statement with its obvious mean- 
ing, no other would be necessary.— 
Mrs. M. E. Kimball, Sangerville, 
Maine. (Continued on page 135) 
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The dissension that has broken out 
on the Baptist home front leaves 
Missrons in a strategic and responsi- 
ble position. For this reason I am 
cheered by what I read in the Janu- 
ary issue. I commend you heartily for 
your sane and restrained editorial, 
“Not Liberty Before Truth,” and for 
opening the pages of Misstons to the 

(Continued on page 136) 
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BERKELEY 
BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


= in the great educational center of the West, 
on San Francisco Bay. Fully accredited. Strong 
faculty. Full theological curriculum leading to various 
degrees. President: Sanprorp FLeminc, Ph.D., 2606 
Dwight Way, Berkeley, California. 























CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





Now in its 76th Year of Service 





The main building of Crozer Theological Seminary, in the center of a beautiful and spacious campus 


Alumni are serving the world around as Pastors, Missionaries, 


Teachers, Chaplains 


Fully accredited by the American Association of Theological Schools. The oppor- 
tunities at Crozer are available to qualified students of any faith, race or nationality 


Crozer represents Christian freedom in thought and belief 








For catalogue and other information regarding Crozer and the service it is rendering to the 
denomination and the world, address CHARLES E. BATTEN, Acting President, 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 
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LIGHT and LIFE 


: The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


LIGHT AND LIFE TO THE MIND 


Through a Bible-centered curriculum — lectures, classroom 
training, seminars, research. Guided by a consecrated 
Faculty, Schools of Theology, Christian Education and 
Sacred Music prepare earnest men and women for the 
ministry and Christian service. 


LIGHT AND LIFE TO THE SOUL 


Through a Christ-centered program — daily chapel services, 
student prayer meetings, friendly counselling by Faculty 
members. A warm spiritual atmosphere pervades the aca- 
demic and social life of the Seminary which constantly 
nourishes the soul-growth so important in the development 
of Soul-winners. 


LIGHT AND LIFE TO THE WILL 


that appeals for a complete yielding to the Master’s service 
at home and on the foreign field. 


HELP US TO SEND CHRIST, THE LIGHT AND LIFE, TO 
THE WHOLE WORLD 


Imperative needs: An Apartment-dormitory for married students, a Memorial Chapel, 
Endowed Chairs. Pray and give that these needs may be supplied. 


The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Dr. Gorpon PALMER, President 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


City Line and Lancaster Avenue 


Through special emphasis upon missions and evangelism 


RB. BLK. KD. I. Gn Sun Su Io Bun. Bn Dn Den B 2 
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TRAIN FOR 


LEADERSHIP 
at the Campus of Achievement 





The New 
President 


WALTER 
POPE 
BINNS 


* 
WILLIAM JEWELL 
COLLEGE i. sercct in ner 


ica has a finer tradition for the training 
of leaders. Christian democracy will need 
leaders as never before, both during and 
after the war. William Jewell College is 
approved by the Association of American 
Universities. Costs are exceptionally low. 
For information write to 
Box 186, Liberty, Missouri 











__ PREPARING, WOMEN 


Four-year, liberal arts course. Individualized instruc- 
tion. Collegiate Nursing course. 


Cost $696 per year 
KEUKA COLLEGE Kevka Park 


on the shores of beautiful Kevka Lake 
Helen M. Space, Registrar 





(Continued from page 135) 
anonymous writer whose article does 
not need the addition of an outstand- 
ing name to enhance its value. Its 
spirit and logic carry conviction to un- 
biased readers, and should set right 
those of doubtful mind. In view of the 
editorial stand you have taken it is 
most encouraging to know of the 
steady and healthy growth in circula- 
tion of a magazine that is so nobly 
lifting up the standard around which 
all true Baptists should rally. So, 
three cheers for Misstons!—VJessie F. 
Smith, Suffield Academy, Suffield, 
Connecticut. 

Note.—The anonymous article 
referred to was published on page 
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27 in January and was written by 
the late Professor Frederick L. 
Anderson. See editorial on page 
162 in this issue.—Eb. 

The article on page 27 in Janu- 
ary Missions entitled, “Who Wrote 
This?”’, sounds like Dr. Frederick L. 
Anderson. As I read it I said to my 
wife, ““Andy wrote this.” However, 
should I have guessed wrong, it is 
nevertheless very timely. I am one 
conservative who is disgusted with 


RUTH and HERMAN 
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‘| BETHEL e A SCHOOL OF BAPTIST 
INSTITUTE  ss!onany anion 


Ruth and Herman Tegenfeldt were Bethel’s 82nd and 
83rd candidates to the Foreign Mission program. They 
served in Rangoon until the Japanese occupation and 
since then have remained in India studying the Kachin 
language, preparing to return to Burma as soon as 
possible. These young people are a sample of Bethel’s 
great alumni group serving Christ at home and en 
foreign soil. 
For information write 


HENRY WINGBLADE, President 
Snelling and Arlington Avenues, St. Paul, Minnesota 


TEGENFELDT 


Burma Missionaries 








this whole foreign mission theological 
controversy. Just think! In a time like 





this when the world is on fire and the 
gospel of Christ is more needed than 
ever before, some who feel better than 
the rest of us have to fiddle while the 
world burns.—Rev. Warren E. Mesler, 
Wayne, Maine. 
= 

I am delighted that the fine article, 
“Who Wrote This?” on page 27 in 
January was published at this time. 
My guess is that Dr. George W. 
Truett is the author. But whoever it 
was, I’m for him!—Oscar V. Luchs, 





The Baptist Institute 


PRESENTS 


A NEW PROGRAM for a NEW DAY 
In training CHRISTIAN LEADERS 
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V Six college presidents 
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graduates of Northern. 
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My guess is that Dr. E. A. Fridell 
wrote it. Whoever wrote it, it is a 
grand statement of the Baptist posi- 
tion.—Dorothy Warner, Bellingham, 
Wash. 













Continued success to you. Your 
courage and penetrating insights into 
the world scene put new vigor into 
many of us who read them. “‘ Never 
let your zeal flag.” Missions is 
the representative journal for North- 
ern Baptists.—Rev. Walter Sillen, 
New Bedford, Mass. 













May I commend you on the fine 
articles which always appear in 
Missions and your prophetic and 
Christian position on the war and the 
world of tomorrow. I look forward 
with eagerness to every issue and read 
it from cover to cover.—Rev. Harold 
F. Stoddard, Lima, Ohio. 
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It was a surprise to learn that a 
reader of Missions objects to the re- 
ligious art of the Orient. Does one who 
questions the historicity of these pic- 
tures object to the Italian features in 
the Raphael Madonnas or the back- 
ground of Brittany in Merson’s “ Ar- 
rival at Bethlehem”? Not until the 
last century did the great artists seek 
historical accuracy in features, dress 
and background. Jesus now belongs to 
all Christian peoples. It would seem 
only natural for those of us who feel 
the kinship with other members of the 
world family to be interested in re- 
ligious art of other countries. Some- 
thing of the background of these 
oriental artists is told in the preface 
to “Each With His Own Brush” by 
Daniel Fleming. One of them became a 
Christian from reading the Gospel ac- 
cording to Luke and asked to be bap- 
tized Luke Ch’en. Surely the delicate 
beauty of his nativity pictures, the 
simple winsomeness of the holy fam- 
ily, the naive peasant folk, and the 
graceful bamboo trees are no more in- 
accurate than the peerless “Sistine 
Madonna,” standing on the clouds 
and worshipped by mediaeval saints. 
The Bantu carving of the crucifixion 
reminds me that there is a black Ma- 
donna in a Chicago church. Christ be- 
longs to the world and should not be 
limited to Europe or to America, or 
even to Palestine, when the artist’s 
soul is flooded with his love.—Dorothy 
W. Pease, Concord, N. H. 

= 

Judged by many standards you 
continue to issue a great magazine. I 
like your editorials. We need your 
strong editorial policy.— Rev. J. Lee 
Lewis, Omaha, Neb. 
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Let me express my deep apprecia- 
tion of Missions’ editorials relative 
to the present world conflict. I have 
never read a more excellent preach- 
ment against the whole ghastly busi- 
ness than the Christmas editorial, 
“Stars Shine Brightest on Darkest 
Nights,” in the December issue. I 
endorse your sentiments and I admire 
your Amos-like fearlessness in speak- 
ing out, as you do, against the horri- 
ble procedure irrespective of whom 
it involves as the guilty party.— Rev. 
Fred White, Whitesboro, N. Y. 


= 
A Correction 
On page 68 in the January issue 
the new book, Seventy Years in Japan 
by Wiuu1am Wynn, was incorrectly 
priced at $.75 per copy. The correct 
price is $2.00. 
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Difficult Housekeeping 
Also in India 

Living in a small village so far 
from a town makes housekeeping 
rather complicated. We are 20 
miles from Midnapore, where we 
buy most of the things we have to 
eat. Since many things are rationed 
and we can buy only small quanti- 
ties, it certainly is difficult. We 
miss the fruits of Burma. Here we 
seldom see a plantain (banana), 
and in Burma it was our mainstay. 
Vegetables are very scarce. We 
expect to grow most kinds, but 
during the rains it is difficult to 
do so. As we were not here last 
year, we have no canned vegeta- 
bles to fall back on. 

It was after going on a shopping 
excursion that I was in a serious 
bus accident. The driver was care- 
less and the bus turned over. The 
top crumpled, letting the bus down 
on people underneath. I crawled 
out and looked for Naomi Knapp, 
who was with me. She was still 
under the bus and unable to get 
out until someone moved a part 
that was resting on her. We were 
cut and bruised, but were other- 
wise all right. No one was killed, 
but some were badly injured. An- 
other bus was sent for and it took 
the injured back to Midnapore to 
the hospital. We stayed by the 
road until the bus returned to take 
us to Bhimpore. Our goods had 
been scattered on the road, but 
we picked up potatoes, beans, 
pomelos, etc., and salvaged as much 
as we could. The worst thing was 
the breaking of a bottle of cod liver 
oil in one of the suitcases. The rain 
came down in torrents while we 
were there waiting by the opened 
boxes, and we were soaked to the 
skin. We arrived home about 4:30 
a.M., thankful to be alive. As we 
looked at that crumpled bus we 
wondered how any of us got 
out alive—Eva Keyser, Midnapare, 
Bengal-Orissa. 
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Coming Soon! 


FeaTurEs TO APPEAR IN FORTHCOMING IssuUEsS 


Some of the most interesting features ever published in Missions will 
soon appear. As indicative of the purpose to maintain the magazine's 
high quality, the following features are scheduled for early publication. 


TWO YEARS IN JAPANESE CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


Experiences of a Baptist woman missionary who was interned in 
Japan from the day after ‘*‘Pearl Harbor’’ until her release to come 
home on the M. S. Gripsholm. 

By THOMASINE ALLEN 


CHOLERA CORPSES UNBURIED FOR THREE DAYS 


Stark, gruesome realism, perhaps more than you might care to read, 
of what happens when cholera strikes a village in India and women 
missionaries are compelled to carry unburied corpses into the jungle. 

By FLORENCE ROWLAND 


TO LIVE HERE IS WORTH AN EXTRA INCOME TAX 


The President of Denison University admits he would gladly pay an 
extra income tax for the privilege he has of living in Granville, Ohio. 
After reading his article you will easily understand why. 

By KENNETH I. BROWN 


A DUDE RANCH FUNERAL IN AN IDAHO BLIZZARD 


The snow was falling at the rate of one inch per hour for 48 hours 
when this woman home missionary had to drive 400 miles to conduct 
the funeral service of the mother of a family on a distant dude ranch. 

By AUGUSTA T. JACKLEY 


NO MAN BEYOND THE CONCERN OF THE CHURCH 


The unusual ministry of a Baptist church that opened its baptistry 
to three United States Navy Chaplains who brought sailors for 
baptism and welcome into church membership. 

By LINCOLN B. WADSWORTH 


NO CHURCH OR SUNDAY SCHOOL FOR 70,000 PEOPLE 
How students in a Baptist theological seminary recognized a need 
and an immense home mission opportunity in a congested war defense 
area and how they met it. 

By PAUL C. CARTER 


LOST IN THE CHAOS OF MODERN LIFE 
The aged, retired, disabled minister and his invalid wife often feel 
lost amid the chaos of modern life. To them the monthly grant or the 
nsion check of the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board is a 
feesiee, a life saver, a ray of light in a time of darkness. 
By G. CLIFFORD CRESS 


There could be no sounder evidence of the continued 
popularity of Missions than the continuous gain 
in subscriptions. See monthly score on page 130. 


This can be another successful year it you will do your part 
by promptly renewing your subscription when it expires 





THE CHURCH MINISTERS TO THEM ON LAND AND SEA 


In character, personality, and experience, 
the chaplains of this war are reputed to be 
superior to those of any previous war in which 
the United States was engaged. 


Note the interracial character of the soldier 
congregation in the circular picture. From the 
backs of the heads three different races can 
easily be identified. 


Among the 8,000,000 American young men 
now in the armed forces, a substantial number 
have gone out from Baptist churches. When 
these men return after the war and learn that 
during a world war when unity and harmony 
of purpose were of global importance, Baptists 
permitted themselves to be divided over a 
foreign mission doctrinal controversy, what 
will they think? 


ABOVE: A church service conducted by a U. S. Navy chaplain on the deck of a battleship. IN THE CIRCLE: A church 
service conducted by a U. S. Army chaplain in the chapel of an Army camp 
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Baptist history is the constitution of 
#21 the new fundamentalist foreign mission 
society. Every supporting church and 
individual must accept its incorporated 
creed. Every officer, board member, secretary, 
and every missionary, must sign t annually. 
Most unusual is the provision for changes. At 
any annual meeting the constitution, except its 
creed, may be amended by two-thirds vote. 
Its creed can never be amended unless by 
unanimous vote. Thus a minority as small as 
1% is forever given power to prevent what a 
99% majority might now or hereafter desire. 

Is this something new and ominous in Bap- 
tist democracy? Is any group of Baptists — 
reactionaries, fundamentalists, conservatives, 
progressives, liberals, modernists, radicals — 
competent to write a creed for Baptists, so 
permanent and complete that a minority of 
only 1% can safely be given veto power over 
any change a majority might wish? 

Is this not an impossible Baptist position? 
Does it not accord to a human document, to 
a man-made creed, the sacred, canonical un- 
alterableness that belongs only to the Word of 
God? Not a single paragraph, sentence, phrase, 
not even a word, may be added to or deleted 
from this creed if a single person objects! Does 
this not repudiate the historic Baptist principle 
of liberty and give to a minority supreme and 
everlasting control over the faith and practice 
of a majority? Can this be Baptist freedom 
or will even fundamentalists eventually come 
to regard it as creedal bondage? 

Equally impossible is the position created by 
what the constitution framers innocently and 


sincerely conceived as a safeguarding clause 
to permit a change by unanimous consent. 
The tentative constitution at the New York 
fundamentalist convention last fall, permitted 
no change whatever in the creed. Apparently 
the constitution revisers saw a possibility that 
fundamentalists some time in the future might 
enlarge their interpretation of the Christian 
faith. So there had to be a provision whereby 
they could by unanimous consent amend to- 
morrow what seems unamendable today. The 
logical conclusion is irrefutable. Here is the 
creedal paradox, a frank admission that even a 
fundamentalist creed lacks absolute finality! 

The only way to resolve this creedal paradox 
is to cancel the entire constitution, disband the 
new society, and return to the support of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
which has served Baptists faithfully and well. 
The great majority of its missionaries would 
have hearty fundamentalist approval. By their 
support the fundamentalists need not sur- 
render a single conservative principle or theo- 
logical conviction. By their cooperation they 
would demonstrate anew what the whole world 
today needs to know, namely that Baptists 
are neither an authoritarian sect nor a creedal 
communion. Always and everywhere, now and 
in the post war world, they constitute a free, 
voluntary, spiritual union in common alle- 
giance to the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 

Along that road lies glorious Baptist unity 
which God can use mightily in reuniting our 
disintegrating humanity. Along any other road 
lies disheartening Baptist disunity which can 
easily accentuate the global tragedy that has 
fallen upon our world. 





The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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Map of Poland showing the prewar boundaries as 
of 1939, the line of division between Germany and 


Russia, and the Curzon line of 1919. Reproduced by 
courtesy of The New York Times 




















The War Brings a Reminder That 
**To the Victor Belong the Spoils’’ 


HEN the German Army invaded Poland on 
September 1, 1989, England and France de- 
clared war on Germany to preserve Polish territorial 
integrity. One month later Germany and Russia 
divided Poland between them. The dividing line 
extended from East Prussia through Brest-Litovsk 
and Sokal to Czechoslovakia. (See accompanying 
map.) Two years later Germany attacked Russia 
and occupied all of Poland. In 1942 at Stalingrad 
the German armies began their long retreat. Today 
the Russian armies are again in the area that Hitler 
and Stalin by agreement in 1989 assigned to Russia. 
Now Russia claims all this territory but is perhaps 
willing to compromise by agreeing to the so-called 
Curzon Line of 1919 as the new border. In either 
case more than one-third of Poland is to be trans- 
ferred to Russia. 
News commentators agree that here is a test case 
for the sincerity of the Atlantic Charter. By their 
signatures the United Nations disavowed all terri- 


torial aggrandizement. By insisting on her own de- 
termination of the border Russia apparently repudi- 
ates that disavowal and glorifies a time-honored 
principle of war, “To the victor belong the spoils.” 
Such a tragic travesty of international justice, after 
the vast slaughter and devastation of global war 
which began when England went to war against 
Germany because Hitler attacked Poland, may eas- 
ily stimulate a revival of American isolationism. 
“America has no intention of participating in a 
transfer of the peoples of Europe from one master to 
another,” says The Saturday Evening Post. 

The Roman Catholic Church is disturbed over 
the fate of Poland. “The Soviet Line brings nearly 
10,000,000 Catholics to Russia,” says The New 
World (American Catholic paper). “The question of 
the Russian-Polish frontier is a matter not only of 
geography and politics but of freedom of conscience 
and it affects European Christianity.” 

This area is also of missionary concern to Ameri- 
can Baptists. Fruitful evangelistic work had been 
done here during the years between the two wars. In 
1932 Dr. James H. Franklin made an extended tour 
of this area. (See “On the Borders of Russia,” 
by James H. Franklin, Missions, December, 1932, 
pages 591-595.) In 1934 Dr. W. H. Bowler and Dr. 
W. O. Lewis visited numerous Baptist churches in 
the remote villages. (See “When I Was a Foreigner 
in Europe,” by W. H. Bowler, Missions, December, 
1934, pages 586-590.) According to pre-war Baptist 
World Alliance statistics there were 127 Baptist 
churches in Poland in 1939 with 24,044 church 
members. The great majority were in the area that 
Russia now claims. What will now become of that 
area as an evangelical mission field? 


A War-Time Program 
For American Christianity 


HE war-time program for American Protestant 

churches and home mission enterprises, as set 
forth by the Home Missions Council at its recent 
annual meeting in New York, is one of the most 
comprehensive and all inclusive ever offered to 
American Christians. “During the war the churches 
and missions have been jolted out of their com- 
placency and old routines,” declared Dr. Mark A. 
Dawber. “There can be no return to the way mis- 
sions and church work were carried on before the 
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war.” The following nine point program was adopted 
at the meeting which Dr. Coe Hayne reports on 
pages 158-159: 


1. Churches must check the spread of isolationist 
sentiment and seek America’s full participation in main- 
taining world peace. 

2. Churches must prepare to meet the social effects 
of population migration, because 25,000,000 people in 
America have been on the move during the war. 

8. Churches must revive youth movements and youth 
training because the war has led to the concentration of 
church authority among older people. 

4. Churches must unify their forces to meet the moral 
deterioration in American life, the breakdown in family 
life and the growing juvenile delinquency, all of which 
will increase after the war. 

5. Churches must cooperate with industry and labor in 
filling gaps in industry by women without children, leav- 
ing mothers to make homes for boys and girls who will 
constitute the world tomorrow. 

6. Churches must become counsellors in helping the 
return of soldiers to civilian life. 

7. Churches must do more for the development of 
friendship in an age when highly mobile and urbanized 
people have lost the friendship pattern of life. 

8. Churches must meet the increase in race and mi- 
nority group hatreds by more rapid integration of race 
and language groups into their membership. 

9. Churches must study and act on the spectacular 
growth of small emotional sects and “store-front reli- 
gions” which are increasing rapidly in urban areas. 

Back of all this remains the basic, primary evan- 
gelistic purpose of all churches. Without it the nine- 
point war time program becomes futile. With it as 
a sustaining, motivating force, the program has 
some assurance of productive value. 


Lynchings Decline in Number 
But Not the Lynching Spirit 


OR more than 20 years, from 1882 to 1903, 

lynchings of Negroes in the United States aver- 
aged 152 each year. It is not surprising that lynching 
came to be a shameful stigma on American life. 
People outside the United States described it as “a 
peculiarly American institution.” President Roose- 
velt in 1984 called it “that vile form of collective 
murder.” Recent years fortunately have witnessed 
a progressive decline in this horrible crime. Accord- 
ing to the annual compilation by the President of 
Tuskeegee Institute, three Negroes were lynched in 
1943 as compared with five in 1942. But three is three 
too many. Fortunately, also, an aroused social con- 
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science has prompted more firm action by officers of 
the law. Ten other Negroes might have been mur- 
dered by mob violence last year had not officers and 
white private citizens prevented threatened lynch- 
ings. While lynching as a hideous practice seems 
to be on the way out, the lynching spirit is still 
here. Oppression because of race or color is a mani- 
festation of the lynching spirit of which far too many 
Americans are guilty. 


An Ambassador’s Plea 
Against Unjust Discrimination 


riots at the Japanese Relocation Center 
in Tule Lake, California, where the FBI by 
a careful process of elimination had segregated the 
disloyal American Japanese, ought not be an excuse 
for penalizing nearly 100,000 loyal American Japa- 
nese in nine other relocation centers. The American 
people have always prided themselves on their 
sense of fair play and justice. They must continue to 
make full distinction between the loyal and the dis- 
loyal people of Japanese racial origin in the United 
States. Ambassador Joseph C. Grew recognized this 
in a recent speech when he said: 


The Americans of Japanese descent have grown up, 
in our country, in our democratic atmosphere. Most of 
them have never known anything else. I have too great a 
belief in the sanctity of American citizenship to want 
to see those Americans of Japanese descent penalized 
through blind prejudice. I want them treated as we 
rightly treat all other American citizens, regardless of 
their racial origin, with respect and support unless or 
until they have proved themselves unworthy of respect 
and support. The overwhelming majority are wholly 
loyal and they wish to prove that loyalty in service to 
their native land which is the United States. Units of 
American born Japanese are now serving with distinc- 
tion in Italy with the Fifth Army and their officers are 
proud of them. It does not make for loyalty to be under 
suspicion when grounds for suspicion are absent. 


During the past year nearly 20,000 young American 
Japanese have been released from the camps and, 
through guaranteed employment in various parts 
of the United States, have found their way back into 
normal American life. The process is slow and for 
men with families exceedingly difficult. American 
Baptists can help by finding opportunities for em- 
ployment and by communicating with Secretary 
John W. Thomas, American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 
cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 167 
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They Are Her 


for the Duration 


@ March, 1944 


Day by day among German prisoners of war in an American 
Army internment camp, as observed by a member of the Army 
personnel assigned to the camp for administrative duty 


By SERGEANT HERBERT L. HACKETT 


HEY came into camp, a dirty, tired rem- 

nant of a once triumphant Afrika Korps and 
of a mighty Luftwaffe. Here are paratroopers, 
tankmen, foot soldiers, even musicians. All are 
dirty and very tired on arrival. Yet all maintain 
good military discipline. They seem curious 
and glad to be here, perhaps even happy to 
drop their role of conquerors with their war- 
worn uniforms and to put on the blue denims of 


NOTE.—The author of this article is the 
son of the late Paul R. Hackett, Baptist 
missionary in Burma who served there 
from 1913 to 1942 and died in India Jan- 
uary 8, 1943, shortly after his evacuation 
from Burma, following the Japanese 
invasion.—ED. 


the farmer and worker. These are German 
prisoners of war, captured in Africa and Italy. 
Although they are young, and seem even 
younger than they are, most of them are veter- 
ans of many campaigns. Some have partici- 
pated in every nazi battle from Austria to 
France. We who guard them know that they 
are not supermen; but they will make good 


A class in English, taught by a prisoner who knows 
the language, for German prisoners who thus use 
their leisure time to improve their own education 
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A German Army 

Medical Officer, now 

@ prisoner of war, at work 

in the prison camp laboratory 


farmers. So this is a modern story of turning 
German spears and swords into plowshares 
and pruning hooks. 

As these men come into camp in their varied 
uniforms, tanned by the African sun, lean and 
nervous, they are given a quick snack of sand- 
wiches and tea, and immediately begin “pro- 
cessing.”” In groups of ten with a guide they 
file into a barracks. At the first table, each man 
is given a number and he writes down the few 
facts he is required to give under the laws of 
the Geneva Convention of 1929: viz., name, 
rank, serial number and home address. The 
number given is the first identifying mark on 
the records and shows at a glance nationality, 
where the prisoner was captured, by whom 
and under whose jurisdiction he will be from 
now on confined. 

These then are the nazis! Dirty . . . worn 
clothes of many patterns . . . those in shorts 
tanned by African suns... and sand... 
loose ski pants and jackets-paratroopers .. . 
a dark-bearded giant with three big medals 
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At American internment camps 
prisoners are assigned work 
based on previous army 

or civilian service 


carrying his knapsack lightly . . . beside him 
a nervous, slight man with a briefcase, an in- 
fantryman with the epaulettes of an Unter- 
officer. The slim blond fellow . . . hair burned 


crisp like August corn ... shorts, rubber 
boots, and painter’s cap, make a queer com- 
bination . . . his blouse has the eagle of the 
tank corps . . . had travelled with Rommell 
. . . his cap has the target-looking design— 
his shifting eyes indicate he has been a target 

. scarred cheek that he has been hit .. . 
the heavy wool stockings must have been hot 
protection against hot sands . . . a Red Cross 
armband . . . medical man with a tin box of 
pills and bandages . . . not so well equipped 
as our own first-aid men. . . . The man look- 
ing our way . . . curiosity . . . knee boots of 
leather and steel with canvas tops are about 
gone . . . have walked the width of Africa. 
. . . In the rear the inevitable little man with 
the big load . . . duffle bag, brief case, over- 
coat, canteen, and a big paper wrapped bundle 
. . . looks like he is here to stay... . 
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They move on in line and give up their 
money and valuables which will be kept for 
them until after the war. They are allowed to 
keep watches and some items of jewelry. 
Among these we note good luck charms, many 
rosaries, some expensive, and engagement rings. 
The ring shows that the young man is looking 
for a wife. When he finds her she will get the 
ring. We see every kind of coin and paper 
money which Europe and the Mediterranean 
area, can provide, including various “inva- 
sion”? moneys, and worthless money from the 
Bank of France, Greece, and Libya, which long 
ago were unable to redeem their paper. 

At the next table the prisoners lose their 
clothes and their barracks bags with all their 
equipment. These are tied in bundles to be 
cleaned, deloused, and returned later. Within 
the compound the men will be allowed to wear 
their own uniforms and medals. When the bags 
are searched, an amazing variety of things is 
uncovered. Some are little personal things 
which only find value in association; some are 
the souvenirs of conquest, items taken from the 
field and the conquered countries. We even dis- 
cover American canteens, “GI” shoes and 
other American souvenirs. 

A quick shower bath with laundry soap fol- 
lows. The shouts with which they take their 
first bath in months shows that this is one 
feature of internment life that they will make 
the most of. They have been dirty so long that 
it will be months before most of them have 
healthy, clear skin again, but the bath seems to 
transform them. They might be a group of this 
year’s inductees at one of our reception centers 
—were it not for their still nervous and tired 
eyes. A rapid physical examination shows the 
U.S. Army doctor that the tanned, hard bodies 
are strained and worn and run-down. Almost 
without exception they show signs of hernia or 
nervous disorders. Their condition is like that 
of an automobile, outwardly perfect, but long 
overdue at the garage for a check and over- 
hauling. It poses an interesting question. How 
long can men stand the strain, physical and 
mental, of modern war? 

Rapidly they are fingerprinted and photo- 
graphed. We notice the blue Nordic eyes and 
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the young unlined faces—for most of these men 
have the faces of teen-age boys. The hair is long 
and combed back, and before the picture there 
is a hurried combing and brushing which would 
seem effeminate in a group of American boys. 
There is not a predominence of blond hair as 
we might expect but the hair is burned to a 
straw color by the sun. The profiles are typi- 
cally German, straight up and down with thin, 
nice looking noses. It is their best angle for 
photography. In almost every group there is a 
full-bearded man, for a beard was almost part 
of the official uniform of the Afrika Korps. 

A second step in the transformation awaits 
them at the next stop. White underwear, white 
socks, “‘GI” shoes, of soft leather (in contrast 
to their hob nailed, often canvas-topped boots), 
and last, the blue denims, marked with a large 
PW on the seat of the pants, on the legs and 
on the back of the jacket. This is to be their 
new uniform. 

They go to their barracks—similar to those 
of the soldiers who guard them. Here their 
own company administration is already oper- 
ating, for the non-commissioned officers and 
cooks were the first to be processed and had 
begun their duties at once. The prisoners will 
be organized into companies under their own 
Master Sergeant or Unter-Offizier and with 
their own platoon leaders, clerks, supply men 
and cooks. Only a minimum of American 
officers and non-commissioned officers will be 
within the stockade for here discipline, organi- 
zational efficiency, recreation and the general 
well-being of the men is chiefly the job and the 
responsibility of the ranking German non-com 
just as it would be in their own camps. 

There is one difference—the high barbed- 
wire fences connecting the towers where watch 
the alert U. S. Army guards. The towers and 
fences are casual, but it is definitely planned 
that the “guests” stay. 

By the next morning each company is run- 
ning smoothly. Orders are given to the Unter 
Offiziers and, after an excellent breakfast, the 
men go to work—some to the hospital, laundry, 
and workshops, and others to work in the 
company area making it a more liveable place. 
The majority of prisoners are sent into the 
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farm fields of the camp or to those of neighbor- 
ing farmers. As they go, in perfect formation 
with their peculiar swinging stride, they break 
out into song, singing the marching songs of 
the German Reich with precision and enthusi- 
asm. It seems strange here in the vastness of 
Texas to hear “Give me your little white hand 
because we are sailing against England.” For 
these men the words have lost their meaning 
but the music has still a meaning which shows 
in their precise, easy stride. The Germany of 
the Third Reich may not have produced any 
significant music, but the marching songs are 
excellent for the singing of marching men. 
Among the favorites we recognize that standby 
of the doughboy of the last war, “Pack Up 
Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag,” but the 
words are different: 

Wide is the way back home, so wide, so wide. 
Near the stars, over the edge of the wood . 

Is lying our new day. 

Each brave soldier is longing for it. 

Wide is the way back home, so wide, so wide. 
The words are different, but the melody is 
authentic. You might expect to hear “Over 
There” next. 

They sing well and in good harmony. In 
their confidence they might be a troop of 
American new recruits marching to work in 
their own fields, were it not for the alert guards. 

They work well, taking orders from their 
own non-commissioned officers only. Work is a 
safety valve for their energy. They want to 
keep busy. The work they do is of two kinds. 
Class 1 labor includes the routine labor of 
caring for and improving the camp area, labor 
which adds to the comfort, convenience, and 
well-being of the prisoners. It includes the tend- 
ing of company vegetable gardens, building and 
repair and other jobs for which the men are 
chosen in rotation. For this they receive 10 
cents per day in canteen credits. Class 2 labor 
includes any labor demanding special skills 
such as cooking, company administration, 
medical work, carpentry, and other jobs to 
which men are assigned permanently. Also 
included in the Class 2 group are all jobs for 
outside employers, such as ranchers, farmers, 
and others who may want to hire prison labor. 
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For this type of work the prisoner is paid the 
prevailing wage, but is allowed 80¢ per day, 
half of which the prisoner gets in the form of 
canteen checks and half of which is kept in a 
special reserve account to be paid to him at the 
end of the war. The remainder of the wage goes © 
to the government for camp maintenance. 

It was expected that many of the prisoners of 
war would be used during last autumn’s har- 
vesting seasons to harvest crops in nearby 
farms and to work for state and local depart-- 
ments of construction and sanitation. Thus 
the prisoners help to relieve a critical American 
labor shortage. Such labor, however, is care- 
fully regulated in order that it may not com- 
pete with available American labor. Prisoner- 
of-war labor is available for use on any farm 
within a reasonable driving time of the camp. 
Transportation to the job and meals on the 
job must be furnished by the employer who 
may get’ 10 or more men with an interpreter 
and guards. Large groups may be hired for jobs 
at a distance from the camp. 

Available to all prisoners are the facilities 
similar to those of the camp personnel. Bar- 
racks and company buildings are the same as 
those outside the fence, air-conditioned and 
adequate for the comfort of 50 individuals. A 
modern hospital with complete X-ray, labora- 
tory, dental and surgical equipment is used by 
prisoners and soldiers alike. At the hospital 
much of the work is done by prisoners serving 
as surgical and dental assistants, cooks, order- 
lies, and typists. 

Recreational activities are organized and in- 
clude sports of the more vigorous kind with 
inter-company competition to maintain inter- 
est. A large recreational area with fields and 
courts has been designed and built by the pris- 
oners. The development of this area is typical 
of the process by which most of the conven- 
iences and improvements in the camp are 
built. Once the permission has been granted 
the prisoners take over, plan, design, and exe- 
cute the job with a minimum of interference 
by camp officials. 

A band, captured intact, furnishes weekly 
programs of a classical nature. Classic German 
drama such as Goethe’s Faust and the better 
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works of European and American dramatists 
are presented by the few professional actors 
available. A PW paper, The Atlantic Post, is 
printed weekly by ex-newsmen. It runs from 
abstract articles about water power, to senti- 
mental and nostalgic stories about the good old 
days before the war. Included are discussions 
about chess and a listing of birthdays. Certain 
- sections have distinct merit, especially musical 
criticism, but the general level is heavy. 

The prisoners are allcwed to conduct their 
own religious services. The Lutherans, about 
40% of the total group, have three Lutheran 
chaplains among them. Catholic services are 
conducted by one of the chaplains. Although 
only 20% of the prisoners stated that they had 
no religion, the interest in religion on the part 
of the 80% is small; although many of the men 
wear religious medals and charms. The indi- 
vidual with a deep religious conviction seems 
rare, but there are several monks, a Trappist, 
and other clerics. 

In religion the prisoners show that Hitlerism 
has destroyed the essence of German Chris- 
tianity, whether Lutheran or Catholic. What 
remains is a form—Catholic medals and Pro- 
testant acknowledgments of church connec- 
tions. It is a matter of semantics—mistaking 
the word for the thing, something which is 
common also in American life and religion. 
We also have a lot of symbol Christians who 
never get beyond the symbol. These prisoners 
seem to have a departmentalized morality 
which will allow murder and also call for kind 
treatment to dogs. There is no recognition of 
wrong doing in the war, even among the few 
really religious and better educated prisoners. 
There is among them a nostalgia for the peace 
of the old days and a realization that for some 
reason other people hate them. Most of them 
are very likeable, in some ways a century 
ahead of us in culture and in other ways a 
century behind. They like good music, Goethe 
and Shakespeare in a way which makes me 
ashamed of American men who read only sex 
trash and comic books. They have a lack of 
civilized humor and take themselves seriously 
and a bit dourly as the forgotten but deserving 
chosen people. From close observation it seems 
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that it will be hard to bring them back to their 
place in the scheme of world events. 

Each week each prisoner is allowed to write 
two letters of 24 lines each and one post card. 
These letters are subject to censorship. There 
is no limit on the number of letters a prisoner 
may receive. These also are censored. Letters 
must not contain quotations or references to 
parts of books or poems, cyphers or reference 
to the United States or Allied armies or to the 
number of internees. 

Classes have been formed and an increasing 
demand shows that most of these young men 
are eager to add to their education which has 
been limited in many fields. English, German 
grammar, mathematics, history, art, and 
philosophy are popular. Many are requesting 
lessons in literature, English grammar, wood- 
carving, and drama. The classes are taught by 
teachers and other educated men from among 
their own group. There is no effort at propa- 
ganda by American teachers and the courses 
are supervised only generally. A surprising 
number of the internees have little or no high 
school education although many speak several 
foreign languages, some as many as five or six. 
A library is being built with contributions of 
books by the Red Cross and from Germany 
and from other sources, but the bulk of the 
reading is still in the popular American maga- 
zines and local papers. 

Most have already begun to discover and 
develop their own activities. Hand-carved 
chess sets and other bits of wood carving were 
among the items which many brought into 
camp with them and many spend their time 
in such carving although they may have only 
a poor knife or a broken razor blade to cut 
with. Many have training and skill in drawing 
and water-colors, some filling whole books with 
a pictorial representation of their army life and 
of the camp life. Others fill long diaries with 
their nostalgia. 

Each area has a canteen selling candy, cig- 
arettes, soft drinks, beer and other items 
which can be bought with the canteen checks 
from their labor or from the 10¢ allotted each 
man by the Government. They have learned to 
like American cola drinks. 
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The mess is under the supervision of an 
American mess sergeant but the cooking is 
directed by a PW non-commissioned officer. 
The food is the regular field ration given to the 
camp complement, and the cooking is good. 
White bread is a treat and sugar, butter, eggs, 
and milk are still a surprise to men who for 
months lived on canned rations. And how they 
enjoy eating! 

One of the rare complaints made by the 
prisoners is that they do not have enough po- 
tatoes. Would the commissary please double 
the ration of potatoes and proportionately cut 
the ration of meat? Too much meat! What 
potatoes they do get are at noon usually saved 
for the evening meal so that at least one meal 
will have plenty of potatoes. They do not use 
bacon as we do, but they cut it up fine to 
flavor other foods. The soup is good. The pas- 
try is heavy, but sometimes excellent. 

There seems a general satisfaction on the 
part of the prisoners to be here; the housing, 
food, and recreational facilities are good. Such 
few outbreaks as occur are the result of dis- 


sension among the different factions in camp 
and have not been directed against their Amer- 
ican overseers. To the reader of this article 
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the treatment given these men may seem to be 
a pampering of the enemy; but underneath 
there is a firm hand and rigid control. The 
code governing the treatment of prisoners of 
war is the Geneva Convention, and the Swiss 
representatives make regular inspections to see 
that, this code is carried out. The prisoners may 
present any grievances to the Swiss inspectors, 
but so deliberately does this camp, and others 
like it in the United States, live up to the code 
that there is seldom occasion for complaint. 

On the surface these men might be a group 
of our neighbors, fit, clean, cheerful. They 
seem to have been completely transformed 
from the hardened warriors who marched into 
camp a few weeks ago. But no one forgets for 
a minute that these are the men who have aided 
in the destruction of much that is beautiful 
and whose hobnailed boots have tramped 
many a field in once free lands. 

There are plans in high places for making 
permanent the change from spear and sword 
to plow and pruning-hook, but that is another 
matter, outside the jurisdiction of this camp. 
The hand which guards them here is covered 
with the glove of kindliness, but the hand in- 
side the glove is steel. 


German Bibles and Testaments for German Prisoners of War 


Prompted by the need reported 
in the Editor’s articles in the 
December and January issues, on 
Prisoner of War Camps, readers 
have written to inquire how Ger- 
man Bibles and Testaments which 
they happen to have in their 
homes might be sent to these 
prison camps. 

The Federal Council of Churches 
maintains jointly with the Home 
Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica a ““Commission on Aliens and 
Prisoners of War.” Through its 
office Bibles and Testaments are 


furnished chaplains at prison 
camps for distribution among the 
prisoners. Accordingly, send Bi- 


bles and Testaments addressed as 


follows: 


Chaplaincy War Prisoners’ Aid, 
Y. M. C. A. Warehouse, 
33 East 47th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


All Bibles and Testaments must 
pass through the camp censor’s 
office to guard against their con- 
taining any secret messages or in- 
formation not allowed prisoners. 


THEREFORE, before sending 
any Bibles or Testaments, be sure 
that all written references, page 
marks, comments or notes of any 
kind have been erased. Otherwise 
the military censor at the prison 
camp will likely confiscate them. 

The Commission created by the 
Federal Council and Home Mis- 
sions Council represents on this 
side of the Atlantic the Ecumeni- 
cal Commission for Chaplaincy 
Service to Prisoners of War which 
has been officially recognized by 
the belligerent governments. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Foreign Secretary Dana M. 
Albaugh, whose visit to the Bel- 
gian Congo mission field in 1941 
was frustrated by the capture 
and sinking of the S.S. Zam Zam 
and his internment on a German 
sea raider (See Missions, Sep- 
tember, 1941, pages 414-417), is 
again en route to Africa. On Jan- 
uary 2, 1944, he sailed from an 
American port for South Africa 
and from there will journey over- 


land by train and plane. That his _ 


presence in Belgian Congo is ur- 
gently needed is evident from a 
list of problems that await his 
study and conference with Congo 
missionaries, many of whom have 
furloughs long overdue and are 
waiting for the end of hostilities 
in Europe before coming home. 
Strengthening of evangelism, larger 
support for trained Congo leader- 
ship, an advanced educational 
mission program, property needs, 
a comprehensive post-war pro- 
gram for the mission adjusted to 
whatever place Africa is assigned 
in the schemes of European im- 
perialism, need of a larger mission 
staff, a school for missionaries’ 
children, removal of disabilities 
under which Protestant missions 
suffer in areas dominated by the 
Roman Catholic Church—this 
is only a partial list of problems 
and issues that the secretary for 
Belgian Congo must study and 
bring back recommendations to 
the Foreign Board for action and 
determination of policy. It is 
expected that he will return to the 
United States in time to attend 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
at Atlantic City. 
ee 

Donald B. Cloward, new 
Secretary of the Council on Chris- 
tian Social Progress, was intro- 
duced to Baptists at Northern 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 


Donald C. Cloward 


Baptist Convention Headquar- 
ters at an informal dinner in New 
York. Prof. William G. Mather, 
Chairman of the Council, pre- 
sided. On behalf of the Council 
members G. Merrill Lenox pre- 
sented a beautiful pencil and pen 
set to Dr. Mather in recognition 
of his tireless work during the 
period of almost three years in 
which there was no Secretary to 
share the burden. Dr. Mather 
gave a colorful review of the work 
of the Council since its inception. 
Dr. Cloward responded with a 
warm evangelical message in 
which he expressed his faith in the 
full gospel of Christ beginning 
with the individual and fulfilling 
itself in the transformation of all 
relationships in human society. 
@#es 

No football games were 
played by the Storer College 
team last fall because there were 
not enough men students enrolled 
to make more than a six-man 
team. This reflects the inroads of 
the Army draft into the student 
body. Two of the men students 
were summoned for induction in 


January and by spring the college 
will be almost manless. Enrol- 
ment of women students shows an 
increase of 22% so that total 
enrolment will likely surpass that 
of the previous year. If the war 
continues much longer Storer 
College will become a “‘woman’s” 
school except for a few under 
military age freshmen. During 
the past year the college library 
added 600 books, including a 
handsome set of the newest 
American encyclopaedia, and it 
includes now 21,000 volumes. 
Beginning in January every stu- 
dent is required to take a new 
course in Political, Physical, Eco- 
nomic Geography, in recognition 
of its global importance today 
and because graduates coming 
from high schools seem to possess 
a progressively diminishing knowl- 
edge of this increasingly im- 
portant subject. 
ees 

The Foreign Mission Board 
at its meeting on January 17, 
1944, accepted with sincere regret 
the resignation of Associate Sec- 
retary Walfred Danielson of the 
Home Department. He had served 
in that capacity since 1936, prior 
to that, from 1931 to 1936, having 
been Dean of Bethel Junior Col- 
lege in St. Paul, Minn. For eight 
years, 1923-1931, Mr. Danielson 
served as a missionary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society in Assam. His resig- 
nation from the Society’s Home 
Department secretarial staff be- 
came effective February 1st when 
he began his new service as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Minne- 
sota Baptist State Convention, 
where he succeeded Rev. Reuben 
E. Nelson, who is now Secretary 
of the Detroit Baptist City Mis- 
sion Society. 
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From J apanese Internment 
to American Freedom 


As chronicled by another Baptist repatriated missionary who made 
the long voyage on the M.S. Gripsholm back to the United States 


By Aucustus I. NASMITH 


T WAS a very tired but a very happy 
throng that clambered aboard the 
Teta Maru in Shanghai. For months 
we had hopefully watched the S.S. 
Conte V erde, the first repatriation ship, 
anchored only a few hundred yards 
} from our Japanese internment camp; 
but this day our tug had swung around 
her sunken hull where she had been 
scuttled a few days before. This day 
} had given us the first glimpse of the 
outside world and a nearer view of the 
familiar Shanghai Bund after seven months be- 
hind barbed wire enclosures. Friends at the 
dock were the first women we had seen in that 
time, for our camp was one for 1,200 men. 

It was a time of reunion with many East 
China Mission friends. Along came the Stan- 
nard family whom we had left in Shaoshing in 
June, 1942. Dr. and Mrs. Harold Thomas, 
Miss Mary Cressy and Miss Willie Harris of 
Ningpo, whom I had not seen since my return 
from America two years before. The others had 
said good-bye at a Sunday dinner the day be- 
fore Victor Hanson, Stirling Beath and I had 
been interned at Pootung. And it was a day of 
special rejoicing for Lewis and Ethel Hylbert, 
who had seen each other only twice for ten min- 
utes at a time in the presence of Japanese 
guards, since that fateful morning early in 
November, 1942, when Hylbert had been 
whisked away to the Haiphong Road Men’s 
Camp. On the ship we soon discovered Dr. and 
Mrs. William Axling, Miss Thomasine Allen 
and Miss Winifred Acock from Japan. 

Newspapers have described the appoint- 
ments or their lack on the S.S. Teta Maru, for- 
merly the French liner S.S. Aramis. At the be- 








ginning we were conscious only of its comforts. 
It was the first time in months that we had 
seen a tablecloth or any dishes except enamel 
ware used in camp. 

As we started the long journey home our 
chief concern was the fire hazard. Three fires 
were discovered in cabins. In one case a child’s 
bed began to smoulder from a cigarette care- 
lessly tossed overboard and landing in the 
lower porthole. The use of straw mattresses in- 
creased the risk. A fellow passenger, agent of a 
well-known line of steamers, did not reassure 
when he reminded us that a few years ago, 
in the Indian ocean, a sister ship had burned 
with great loss of life. 

When a fellow internee called the Intern- 
ment Camp a prolonged houseparty it seemed a 
misuse of terms, but when the crowded decks 
of the Teta Maru were humming with conver- 
sation, and when later the spacious public 
rooms of the M.S. Gripsholm were pleasantly 
filled with chatting groups it did seem a goodly 
company. Never had one travelled with so 
many friends of long standing. Even strangers 
had the same recent background. If one asked 
where you were from he might mean where in ° 
the United States or in the Far East or perhaps 
from which Internment Camp you hailed. 

As we journeyed on we were reminded of the 
many less fortunate ones left behind. Near 
Hongkong (we could barely glimpse part of the 
Peak) we were anchored in Repulse Bay within 
sight of Stanley Prison Camp. Those interned 
there must have envied us, for reports of food 
conditions are not reassuring. At San Fer- 
nando, in the Philippines, one could discern in 
the far distant mountains a bit of Baguio where 
our latest East China recruits, the Colliers, are 
still interned along with Victor Hanson’s mar- 
ried daughter. 
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We will always remember the thrill of the 
first Sunday church service when once more a 
piano could be used and women’s voices joined 
with men’s in heartening songs of praise. It is at 
such times that the great hymns of the church 
express the heart’s full devotion. There were no 
hymn books so the leader asked us to pause af- 
ter each verse that he might refresh our mem- 
ories with the first line of the succeeding stanza. 
Dr. William Axling was the preacher. Each 
Sunday morning an early communion service 
was held, the Episcopal form alternating with 
that to which we are more accustomed. There 
was no division. All attended both services. 

With many Catholic priests and nuns 
aboard, Mass was frequently held in various 
corridors of the ship. One morning a child on 
her way to breakfast, observing the lighted 
candles, was overheard to question her mother, 
“See, Mummy. It is somebody’s happy birth- 
day?” A business friend who regularly slept on 
deck told me that frequently he awakened in 
the early morning to find that he was sur- 
rounded by white-robed nuns at their early 
devotions. 

The one book in evidence was the Bible, not 
because of the saintly character of the passen- 
gers, but because it was the only volume we 
were allowed to bring with us. And the single 
copy must be unmarked. This prohibition was 
said to be in retaliation for similar restriction 
in the case of Japanese repatriates. 

In contrast with the later lavish giving, on 
the M.S. Gripsholm, through the American Red 
Cross, the Japanese presentation to our chil- 
dren of dolls as gifts from the children of Japan 
seems in retrospect rather a pathetic gesture. 
Nevertheless, giving never depends on abund- 
ance. Rather the reverse is true. And it is to 
be hoped that such an expression of Japanese 
goodwill may not be forgotten. 

We journeyed down the China coast within 
sight of the wireless towers of Saigon which 
used to give us radio news, and to the neighbor- 
hood of Singapore and then the long stretch to 
Portuguese Goa in India. 

In Goa one of the unforgettable incidents of 
the voyage was that first glimpse of the M.S, 
Gripsholm. From the upper deck some of us 
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had been closely observing what must have 
been only a fishing smack when suddenly back 
of the bluff at our left came in sight what 
seemed on the horizon an immense steamer. A 
cheer rose from the crowded decks. Three days 
we waited, impatient, but glad to note the Red 
Cross boxes marked for Manila, Hongkong, 
Shanghai and Japan and listing all kinds of es- 
sential articles for internees and prisoners of 
war unloaded from the Gripsholm and trans- 
ferred to the Teia. As the exchange of repatri- 
ates took place and we filed slowly toward the 
Gripsholm, we observed the line of Japanese 
one hundred yards away, and were quite im- 
pressed by their good clothes and general 
spruce appearance in contrast with our own 
rather bedraggled condition. The last notice 
the Swiss representative had posted on the 
Teia had reminded us that the moment we left 
the ship we became once more free men. It took 
time to appreciate all the implications of that 
magic phrase. 

On that first day one sad event occurred— 
the death of Hillcoat Arthur, Presbyterian mis- 
sionary of Hangchow and Shanghai. In the 
Pootung Internment Camp his bed had been 
only a few feet from mine. Together we had 
looked up in the atlas the location of that newly 
mentioned Goa, little dreaming that his body 
would there be laid to rest. A funeral service 
was held in a shady spot not far from the an- 
cient fort. Many friends thought of Mrs. Ar- 
thur, who had earlier taken their three sons to 
California. Before their marriage she had 
been principal of our Baptist Girls School in 
Shaoshing. 

Most of us will never forget the scene when 
the Teia Maru sailed back to China and Japan. 
The Japanese repatriates aboard were return- 
ing with great enthusiasm and patriotic fervor, 
but we had learned of the misgivings of some 
and we knew so well the privations ahead of all 
that it was with sad hearts we saw them con- 
tinue their journey. As the Teta Maru edged 
slowly away a large group of us gathered on the 
after part of the upper deck to sing hymns to 
the Christians on the Japanese ship. At times 
we just could not sing. Picture to yourself the 
implications of the situation and imagine your- 
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’ self. singing, as we did, “‘In the cross of Christ 
I glory” or “Fairest Lord Jesus,” or “‘ Blest be 
the tie that binds” and finally ““God be with 
you till we meet again.” 

Not before the Gripsholm had actually 
started on its homeward journey were our 
home letters distributed. It was the thrill of a 
lifetime for me to receive a packet of 25 letters 
giving direct news from loved ones. Many of us 
were ten months behind in any news at all. A 
few had been two years without knowledge of 
their home folks. One man was overheard to 
remark that he had read his letters 200 times. 
Somehow we felt ashamed that we could not at 
first identify all the snapshots, even of our own 
children. We felt very humble, too, before that 
deep affection more freely expressed after the 
long silence. 

Fortunate were those who received only 
good news. A missionary friend who had occu- 
pied the next bed to mine in the Internment 
Camp learned that his eldest son was reported 
“missing in action” in Sicily. Another, who 
had often walked the deck of the Teta Maru 
with me, spoke of his son’s enlistment. When 
he stepped ashore in New York he learned that 
this lad, an only child, had made the supreme 
sacrifice on the battlefield. In the Pootung 
Camp it was with joy mixed with some appre- 
hension that one heard his name called out as 
having a Red Cross letter. I had noted the 
stricken face when a missionary friend, two 
beds away, had opened his message. One of his 
boys, a classmate of my own children, he would 
not find at home when he rejoined his family. 

Aboard ship it was a common joke to remark 
how lightly and briefly we touched the conti- 
nents—a glimpse of India, a day in South 
Africa, a brief glance at South America, and 
then on to New York. Unsurpassed hospitality 
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greeted us in Port Elizabeth and at Rio de 
Janeiro. The first meal in a private home, first 
ride in an automobile, first chance to sit by the 
radio once more, first Rotary luncheon, first 
chance to shop and window-shop,—these were 
the ordinary pleasures that, first enjoyed again, 
became epochal events. An evening meeting in 
the First Baptist Church of Rio gave just a 
touch of the accustomed church life that means 
so much. It was good to worship together on 
one more continent, and with people of another 
race. 

An unforgettable experience was the brief 
Thanksgiving service in the bright sunshine of 
the spacious Promenade Deck of the Gripsholm. 
An American Consul read the President’s 
proclamation. Catholic priests and Protestant 
ministers alternated in the prayers and scrip- 
ture reading. The large American flag looked 
inspiring to us, and when a missionary choir 
sang “Oh, beautiful for spacious skies,” we 
were not ashamed to show deep emotion. 

Joking about the Statue of Liberty had been 
so common in our long journeying that we 
hardly expected to be much impressed by that 
well known figure. But when the symbol of 
freedom became visible that misty morning 
and those on deck began to sing “America,” 
it was at times impossible to join our voices to 
those of the singers. The joy of the return to 
the home land and to loved ones seemed too 
full to express other than in song mingled with 
tears. Involved in our feeling was our thought 
of the good care of the United, States Govern- 
ment in arranging for our return, the constant 
help of the American Red Cross, the welcome 
awaiting us from the home churches, as well 
as that love of the sacred home circle. 

In the fellowship of these memorable days, 
God has indeed been good to us. 
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THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS 
IN FOREIGN MISSION COOPERATION. 


The 50th anniversary sessions of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, held in Chicago, Illinois, January 3-7, 1944 


Reported by E. A. FRIDELL 


NOTE—Modestly Dr. Fridell 
refrained from mentioning 
his own important part in 
the program. See editorial 
comment on page 164.—ED. 


O SINGLE foreign mission board and no denom- 
N ination alone is able to cope with world condi- 
tions as they are today and as they will be after the 
war. With war being waged in many foreign mission 
areas, with confiscation and destruction of mission 
property, with internment, imprisonment and 
repatriation of missionaries, the problems arising 
from such a global setting demand the cooperative 
wisdom, the united prayer, and the constructive 
planning of all foreign boards. This was apparent in 
every session of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America that met in Chicago, January 3-7, 
1944. Almost at the very opening of its sessions this 
was emphasized in a message of greeting from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, conveyed through a 
British fraternal delegate. The head of the Anglican 
church appealed to American and 
British Christians to be “united in 
the spread of the gospel through 
the world” and to establish “ effec- 
tive Christian principles” in the 
relationships between England and 
the United States which alone can 
make such relationships “fruitful 
for good to ourselves and to others.” 

Two men who assisted in the or- 
ganization of the Foreign Missions 
Conference 50 years ago made out- 
standing contributions at the Chi- 
cago meetings by way of spoken mes- 
sages. Dr. John R. Mott under the 
theme of “ Gains Made in 50 Years,” 
inspired the large audience as he 
told the story of beginnings and then 
traced the development of the Chris- 
tian program through five decades. 


Dr. Robert E. Speer conducted the daily devo- 
tional periods. Each proved to be in very real fash- 
ion the high point of each day’s crowded program. 
In spite of his 76 years, Dr. Speer spoke with the 
vigor and spiritual insight which has characterized 
him all through his five decades of missionary 
leadership. He took 20 minutes each noon for his 
message, using an additional 10 minutes for hymns 
and prayers. His messages were Bible-centered, 
heart-searching and illuminated with quotations 
from an amazing variety of books indicating some- 
thing of the studious habits of the speaker 

Throughout the sessions, which extended over 
four days, and uppermost in the planning and 
thinking of those present, was the realization that 
missionaries are still needed and will be needed 
everywhere after the war. “We still want mis- 
sionaries.”” This was the message that came re- 
peatedly from visiting nationals who had come from 
distant lands to attend the 50th Jubilee meeting. 
One of the distinguished Chinese went on to say: 
“You people are setting standards for your mis- 
sionaries which require them to be supermen. - 
While you are looking for the perfect missionary, 
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please send us a few who are not so perfect. We can 
get along with them very well for we are not perfect 
ourselves!” Another visitor from abroad said: 
‘“‘In my country missionaries may be divided into 
three classes—the grandfather type, the father type 
and the brother type. The first is the kind of mis- 
sionary who is certain that we of the younger 
churches have never grown up. He treats us in 
kindly fashion as little children. The second type of 
missionary feels so very responsible for us and for 
everything that we do. The third kind of missionary 
becomes one of us. All unconsciously he shows that 
he needs us and we recognize that we need him.” 
The hope of the whole missionary enterprise is, 
humanly speaking, this third kind of missionary. 
The Foreign Missions Conference is an association 
of 121 boards and societies of the United States and 
Canada representing 36 Protestant communions 
with a membership of more than 30,000,000 
Christians. Through the Conference they find 
fellowship and share in plans for the Christian 
world mission. In the annual meetings issues are 
discussed and policies formulated. There is an 
attempt to avoid overlapping and to initiate proj- 
ects of advance. More than 10,000 Canadian and 
American missionaries together with thousands of 
national workers in 81 countries are served in and 
through the Foreign Missions Conference. The 
Conference joins with about 30 national Christian 
councils around the world to form the International 
Missionary Council. Well known Baptists now 
giving full time to these movements are Dr. P. H. J. 
Lerrigo, Executive Secretary of the Foreign Mis- 


AND TODAY 
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sions Conference, and Dr. J. W. Decker, Secretary 
of the International Missionary Council. 

It had been expected that there would be ap- 
proximately 400 registered delegates in attendance 
at Chicago. In spite of travel and hotel limitations, 
536 paid their registration fees not counting ap- 
proximately 500 Christian students who came for 
the special all-day student sessions. The great 
closing session in Chicago’s Orchestra Hall on 
Friday night called for admission by ticket only. 
Every one of its 3,500 seats had been assigned far in 
advance of the closing day. Part of the overflow 
audience was seated on the large stage along with a 
great Negro choir which proved to be one of the 
fine program features. Speakers at this closing eve- 
ning were Dr. Walter H. Judd, former medical 
missionary in China and now U. S. Congressman 
from the State of Minnesota, and also Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones, missionary to India and far-famed 
author of religious books. The theme was “ Deci- 
sions Fraught with Destiny.” 

Throughout the five days the sessions were held 
in the La Salle Hotel ballroom seating 600 people. 
It was well filled at the 9:00 a.m. opening hour each 
day. On the same floor were located exhibits of 
literature by the Missionary Research Library, the 
Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work, 
Agricultural Missions, and the Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Literature. The large 
exhibit room was open from early morning until 
late at night and was frequently crowded. 

The conference program suffered somewhat from 
overcrowding which seems always to be char- 
acteristic of religious conventions. 
The printed program carried the 
names of 72 persons who had been 
assigned definite subjects for pub- 
lie consideration. On the fourth 
day, for example, there were 22 
speeches between 9:00 a.m., the 
regular opening hour, and 9:30 P.M. 
This does not include those who 
participated in the brief periods 
given over to general panel discus- 
sions. Those in charge are to be 
congratulated on the fidelity with 
which they held to the printed time 
schedule. There were no delays. 
Each presiding officer, from Presi- 
dent A. L. Warnshuis on down to 
the least experienced, seemed im- 
bued with the idea of “no delays 
and no wasted effort,” Women 
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were conspicuous because of their superior platform 
ability and able thinking, although they were in the 
minority both in scheduled public participation and 
in the audience. 

Subjects which stood out because of their re- 
curring emphasis included: “Christian Standards of 
Living in the Home,” “The Church and the World 
of Color,” and “World Literacy and Christian 
Advance.” Although these subjects were not es- 
pecially featured in the printed program, they were 
referred to so frequently in impromptu fashion that 
they became something of a theme for special 
prayer and meditation. The new developments in 
the Women’s Missionary Medical School at Vellore, 
South India, together with the proposed Men’s 
Medical School at the same place, received much 
favorable attention. It was made clear that with 
rapidly rising standards for medical training in 
India there is grave danger that Christian medical 
schools may be closed. Vellore is attempting to lead 
out in medical training for India and if the Christian 
forces of North America respond, this goal will be 
realized. Of the nurses graduated from Vellore, 
90% have been Christians. Dr. John Carman, one 
of the Northern Baptist Convention missionaries, 
spoke on the Vellore plans. He has been devoting 
some weeks to the project as he prepares for his 
return to India. 

A remarkable address came on the second evening 
when Dr. George P. Howard, a Methodist mis- 
sionary serving with the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America, came to discuss the missionary 
outlook in South America. He was one of the few 
men who dared to go considerably beyond his 
assigned time. He was the last speaker at the end of 
a very crowded day but his account of the need for 
the Christian gospel among the Indians of the high 
Andes was so appealing that the large audience 
seemed to lean forward demanding more and more of 
the story. An audience that was obviously tired in 
the early evening was fired to new life. The interest 
became so great that on the following day a number 
of representatives of leading communions met to 
consider new plans for the winning of Latin America 
for Christ. It was revealed that Canadian Baptists 
have made a beginning among the seven million 
Indians who live in their extreme poverty in the 
great highlands of the Andes, but on the whole these 
tribes have been almost forsaken. 

It was gratifyingly clear that the hotel attempted 
to extend courtesies to all guests, regardless of race 
or color. Probably the most enthusiastic applause of 
the entire conference came at the close of an address 
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Dr. Carol E. Jameson of the Vellore Medical School 
addressing the Foreign Missions Conference 


on “ World Implications of Race,” by Dr. Channing 
H. Tobias, senior secretary in charge of Negro work 
for the Young Men’s Christian Association. Dr. 
Tobias spoke without rancor regarding the serious- 
ness of the Negro-white problem in North America 
and in the world. The fact that he himself is a mem- 
ber of this exploited race and at the same time in his 
own person represents high culture and deep Chris- 
tian devotion caused his address to become a mem- 
orable one in the midst of many addresses of 
importance. 

The cover of the printed program carried the 
slogan “1893-1948, Half a Century—Onward.” 
While there were reviews of past achievement, the 
main emphasis was upon plans for the future in the 
evangelization of the world. General themes which 
were considered from various aspects were: “The 
Church Girds the World,” “The Church Faces a 
World Challenge,” “Forward Steps Now Being 
Taken,” “The Whole of Life,” “The Needs We 
Face,” “The Truth Shall Make You Free,” and 
“The Greatest Force on Earth.” The main theme 
for the closing day, when more than 500 college 
and seminary students were special guests, was 
“Today’s Preparation of Tomorrow’s Missionaries.” 

Baptists were in evidence on the program and on 
numerous committees. Delegations came from. 
Canada, from the Southern Baptist Convention, the 
National Baptist Convention and the Northern 
Baptist Convention. British Baptists were repre- 
serted by a fraternal visitor in the person of Foreign 
Secretary H. R. Williamson, of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society of London. He is undertaking a world 
tour largely in the interests of British Baptist post- 
war missionary planning. Approximately 50 Bap- 
tists gathered at the close of one of the evening ses- 
sions for the purpose of meeting and exchanging 
ideas with this genial and experienced Christian 
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leader from across the Atlantic. From Mr. William- 
son it was learned that last year in recognition of the 
150th anniversary of British Baptist Missions, 
a new all-time record in missionary giving was 
achieved. This remarkable advance must be consid- 
ered in the light of war experiences wherein hun- 
dreds of Baptist churches have been destroyed. 
Dr. W. O. Lewis, general secretary of the Baptist 
World Alliance, and for many years a resident of 
Europe, came to the Chicago meetings from the 
Student Planning Conference on the World Mission 
of the Church which had just closed its sessions at 
Wooster, Ohio. Dr. William Axling, just home from 
40 years of Baptist missionary work in Japan, ad- 
dressed the conference on behalf of repatriates. 

An unscheduled address and one of the best of the 
conference came in the midst of the discussion of the 
proposed “National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America.” On this 
occasion Dr. M. T. Rankin of the Southern Baptist 
Convention explained the attitude of many of his 
. people toward the new proposal. In outlining the 
advantages and disadvantages of the suggested Na- 
tional Council, Dr. Rankin, by his clear thinking 
and apt illustration, rendered a large service as 
was indicated by spontaneous applause. 

There was a conspicuous shortage of help in the 
hotel as was evidenced in dining rooms and on ele- 
vators. The manifest good nature of*the delegates 
caused frequent comments of a favorable nature. 
One elevator girl was heard to say: “They look 
different. They are all so cheerful!” A maid on one 
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of the floors said: “I thought they would all be 
cranky old men and women, but they’re not!” One 
nearby restaurant became a favorite eating place 
when it became known that six Americans of Japa- 
nese ancestry were employed as waiters. These 
young people from the relocation centers were fine 
appearing and evidently happy in their work. One of 
them said: “We are all Christians. The church 
people of Chicago have made us feel at home.” 

Major attention was given to church plans for 
post-war reconstruction together with the immedi- 
ate problems of orphan missions and relief. It is 
abundantly clear that Christian leaders are alert to 
the unparalleled tragedies as well as the God-given 
opportunities of the hour. 

At its concluding session the conference made a 
declaration to which all Christians, irrespective of 
denominational affiliation, will heartily agree. 


We are deeply conscious of our failure as Christians 
to arrest the forces of intense nationalism, racial 
pride, trust in force, and desire for domination. We 
acknowledge in penitence that some of these evils are 
found in the church itself. The institution to which 
men might turn in their weariness and pain is itself in 
need of salvation. We of the churches have failed in 
our own life adequately to demonstrate that unity and 
fraternity without which there can be no justice or 
peace among the nations. 


The first fifty years of foreign mission cooperation 
have witnessed a glorious record of service. The 
next fifty years are destined to witness still greater 
achievements. 


















All kinds of guesses were sub- 
mitted in identifying the writer 
of “Who Wrote This?” on page 
27 in January Missions. 

On page 102 in February it was 
disclosed that the late Professor 
Frederick L. Anderson had writ- 


The University of Nanking, now temporarily in West China, a splendid 
example of interdenominational foreign mission cooperation 


WHO WROTE IT? 


Few readers guessed correctly 


ten it 22 years ago. Guesses 
came from 18 different states and 
included 20 names as authors. 
(See editorial on page 162.) 

The following readers are 
awarded a complimentary sub- 
scription to Missions for one 









year. They are the only readers 
who guessed Dr. Anderson as the 
author: F. F. Peterson, Weston, 
Mass.; Warren E. Mester, 
Wayne, Maine; Livineston 
Lomas, Needham, Mass.; Margaret 
Perkins, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY 


AFTER THE WAR 


Delegates from 23 Protestant denominations in annual session 
of the Home Missions Council of North America, in New York, 
January 10-12, 1944, face realistically post-war conditions in the 
United States and their implications for American Christianity 





Already the United States is witnessing the demobilization of part of its immense army, and it presents a 
great problem to the churches and the home mission enterprise 


Reported by Coz Hayne 


HE Christian churches in the United States and 

Canada cannot afford to wait until after the 
war to prepare to meet the effects of the unprec- 
edented population movements that have been in 
progress in striking proportions since 1940, and the 
demobilization that will follow the cessation of 
hostilities. This conviction was repeatedly voiced by 
national and state governmental officials, by educa- 
tors and church leaders throughout the three-day 
sessions of the annual meeting of the Home Missions 
Council of North America held in the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, New York, January 10-12, 1944. 

In view of the tremendous responsibilities faced 
by all public officials and church workers it is 
worthy of record that this annual gathering of 225 
delegates from the home mission boards of 23 
Protestant church communions had prayer as the 


theme of its opening and its closing addresses. Mrs. 
Norman Vincent Peale, President of the Council, 
made a stirring appeal to all professing Christians 
to seek through prayer the way to realize the highest 
hope for humanity. She cited concrete instances of 
the value of complete reliance upon God’s will for 
salvation and security. Miss Alice W. S. Brimson, 
Secretary of the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society and Chairman of the Council Com- 
mittee for Alaska, as the closing feature, led the 
delegates in a prayer service in behalf of specific 
national, world and community needs. 

The reports of the executive secretaries of the 
Council, Dr. M. A. Dawber and Miss Edith E. 
Lowry, and the succession of addresses by govern- 
ment officials and widely-known educators were of 
such a penetrating and disturbing nature that re- 
peatedly the inquiry was raised, “What must the 
churches do about these conditions?” The question 
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was, “What can the churches do?” One delegate 
declared vigorously: ““We want a program and 
action rather than academic discussions.” For all 
he thus made articulate this wholesome wrestling 
of the spirit looking toward an understanding of the 
problems that are the legitimate concern of the 
churches, and a desire to achieve the power and 
means to meet them. 

At the Council’s annual dinner, Mr. Leon Hender- 
son of the Research Institute of America and former 
head of the Office of Price Administration, gave a 
not too rosy forecast of “Industry in War and Post- 
war Periods.” He said that job opportunities will 
decline after June or July regardless of the course of 
the war, due to termination of contracts and piling 
up of sufficient reserves in several types of war 
equipment. Unless adequate safeguards are taken 
American industrial production will likely be cut 
in half 15 months after the war ends. “Women must 
be looked on first of all as wives, mothers, developers 
of children and the source of children’s security in 
wartime if from a long term view we are to win the 
war and the peace,” warned Dr. Ellen C. Potter, 
chairman of the child care committee of the New 
Jersey Defense Council, who spoke at the same 
session on “Women and Children in Industry.” 

Professor Edward C. Linderman, of the New 
York School of Social Work, Professor Niles Car- 
penter, dean of the School of Social Work of the 
University of Buffalo, and Dr. H. Paul Douglass of 
New York, took part in a symposium—“ Population 
Changes in Wartime” as related to “North Amer- 
ica, the community and home and family.” 

“One million service men and women have al- 
ready been demobilized in America,” said Dr. 
Lindeman, but nothing has been done for them on a 
warm human basis. Unless the churches prepare 
now for these people they will not be able to handle 
the mass return after the war. 

In speaking on “Post-war Issues in Relation to 
American Agriculture and Rural Life,” Dr. H. R. 
Tolley, chief of U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, enlarged on the danger of economic isola- 
tionism to American agriculture. 

“The sooner relocation centers for Japanese can 
be removed from the American scene and their 
residents restored to normal ways of living, the 
better for the evacuees and the better for the na- 
tion,” declared Dillon S. Myer, Director of the 
War Relocation Authority, in an illuminating sur- 
vey of the present status of American Japanese. 
Eighty-eight per cent of the Japanese and Japanese 
Americans now in the centers are loyal to the United 
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States or have agreed to abide by its principles, he 
reported. The establishment of hostels and the 
renting of lodging places in private homes for Japa- 
nese Americans by the churches was cited by him as 
a commendable service that should be extended. 
Mr. Myer impressed the delegates as one who was 
endeavoring to handle a difficult task without preju- 
dice. He spoke without reserve of dangerous trends 
that the churches must have a part in opposing. 
“We need to be reminded,” he warned, “that the 
things which are taking place in this country today 
—oppressions that spring from a belief in the su- 
periority of one group over another on the basis of 
race or religion or political faith—are the same 
things against which we are fighting the costliest 
war the world has ever seen, and which shocked us 
years ago when they first took place in nazi Ger- 
many. In the educational process which must take 
place if catastrophe is to be averted, the church can 
and must play an important part.” The statement 
prompted several Negro delegates to ask that the 
church speak out more boldly on where Christians 
stand on oppression of racial groups in America. 

The panels and open discussions resulted in find- 
ings that have been given wide publicity in the 
secular press. In the program adopted for recom- 
mendation to mission boards, the churches of North 
America are urged to oppose the spread of isola- 
tionist sentiment in America and to seek America’s 
full participation in maintaining world peace; to 
prepare to meet more fully the social effects of 
demobilization and population migration; to become 
teaching as well as preaching centers for the training 
of leaders in the handling of specific community 
problems and needs; to coordinate and unify forces 
to meet the moral deterioration of American life 
that is expected to increase after the war; to call on 
industry and labor organizations to make every 
effort to fill the gaps in America’s production lines 
by women without children so as to leave mothers 
to make homes for boys and girls; to inaugurate a 
system of counseling and guidance for the return of 
soldiers to civilian life; to offer more opportunities 
for the development of friendship in a day when 
highly mobile and urbanized people have lost the 
friendship pattern of life; and to meet the increase 
of race and minority hatred by programs of more 
rapid integration of language and race groups into 
the regular churches. 

In the business sessions Mrs. Norman Vincent 
Peale was re-elected President for another term and 
Dr. Mark A. Dawber and Miss Edith E. Lowry 
were re-elected executive secretaries. 
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A Monthly Digest from Letters and Reports of Field Correspondents 


Japanese Forgiveness 
The story of three American Japanese who had plenty of 
reasons for feeling bitter and full of revenge but who 
showed an amazing spirit of true Christian forgiveness 


By Frep WHITE 


O* Christmas Eve, December 
24, 1948, a sad tragedy oc- 
curred in the little village of Fish 
Creek, Oneida County, New York. 
Joseph O’Toole, a resident of that 
village, shot and killed Kenneth 
Iyenaga, also a resident. The mur- 
derer did this partly under the 
influence of liquor, and partly 
under an obsession against the 
“Japs” because of the vicious and 
hateful things he had read about 
them in the newspapers and had 
heard over the radio since “ Pearl 
Harbor.” Previous to this the 
two men had been friends. For 
years they had fished together in 
near-by Oneida Lake and had 
associated in other friendly ways. 
When the murderer had done his 
deadly work on the Japanese, he 
turned on the helpless wife and 
the dead man’s aged mother, badly 
wounding both of them. His in- 
tentions were undoubtedly to wipe 
out the whole family. Fortunately 
the two sons were not at home. 

The court disposed of the case 
by adjudging the murderer crim- 
inally insane and sending him to 
the State Hospital at Matteawan. 

Following the tragedy the 
wounded wife and aged mother 
were taken to the Oneida City 
Hospital where after several weeks 
of excellent medical and nursing 
care, they fully recovered. 


It was the privilege of Mrs. 
White and myself to visit them 
while they were in the hospital. 
I had known these Japanese for 
many years, having frequently 
been in their Fish Creek home. 
Mrs. White knew Mrs. Iyenaga 
in the years before the marriage 
of both. She was Kai Sakamoto, a 
young American-born Japanese 
girl who attended Sunday school 
at our Spruce Street Mission in 
Seattle, where Mrs. White, be- 
fore she and I were married, 
worked among the Japanese un- 
der the auspices of our Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Naturally we were deeply 
concerned for these Japanese in 
our midst. 

When on our way to the hos- 
pital to see Kai and her mother- 
in-law, we wondered in what frame 
of mind and soul we would find 
them, whether bitter, revengeful 
and unforgiving. To our great sat- 
isfaction and joy we learned they 
were not of this frame of heart 
and mind. Rather did we find 
them with the spirit of forgive- 
ness in their hearts. 

When we referred to the tragic 
event, Kai said, “It was terrible, 
I know, for Kenneth had given 
O’Toole no reason for his tragic 
act. Kenneth as a member of the 
defense unit in our locality had 
done all he could to help win the 
war. He was loyal to America, al- 


though having been born in Ja- 
pan, he was not permitted Amer- 
ican citizenship. But we have no 
bitterness, no desire for revenge 
in our hearts for the murderer. 
We have forgiven him even as 
God has forgiven us our sins.” 
Nor did she even want him ar- 
raigned or punished. 

After we had visited the two 
women in the hospital, we wrote 
Kai’s blind brother, James Saka- 
moto, who lives in a Japanese 
relocation camp in the Far West, 
about the tragedy. In reply to our 
letter James Sakamoto said: “ Be- 
ing a Christian I must forgive, 
and have forgiven, the slayer of 
my brother-in-law. I cannot hold 
bitterness of spirit against him.” 


The Annual Celebration 


of Nicaraguan Independence 


The national Independence Day 
of Nicaragua, which corresponds 
to the American Fourth of July, 
is celebrated on September 14th. 
One of the great events of the cel- 
ebration inManagua, the capital, 
is the parade of various schools of 
the city. It requires hard work to 
get nearly 700 students ready for 
the parade—all in new uniforms. 
The drum and bugle corps and the 
Boy Scouts were new features this 
past year. For six weeks, we were 
buying goods, braid, buttons, and 
chevrons, giving instructions, vis- 
iting dressmakers and drum mak- 
ers, and trying to buy bugles. 
During the last two weeks there 
was the constant drilling, march, 
march, march—with fine cadets 
as trainers. One would have 
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Boy Scouts and students in the national independence day parade in Managua, Nicaragua 


thought we were in training for 
the army, except that we feel so 
little of the war down here. But it 
was all well worth it on Septem- 
ber 14th when 500 young people 
blossomed forth in their blue and 
white, the band of 13 in red and 
white, and the 40 Boy Scouts in 
khaki—green with red and white 
neckerchiefs.— Marcia Cudworth, 
Managua, Nicaragua. 


The 23rd Convention 
of Telugu Women 


By Ruts Tuurmonp 


Clad in colorful saris and with 
the warmth of Christian exper- 
ience and service in their hearts, 
nearly 200 Telugu Baptist women 
gathered in Bapatla, October 8- 
11, 1943, for their 23rd annual con- 
vention, with “Victory through 
Christ” as their theme. 

The monsoon rains had caused 
breaches along the railway, and 
trains were irregular and over- 
crowded. Hence, with great diffi- 
culty, the women reached Bapatla. 


The Bapatla Mission Training 
School was the meeting place, and 
was decorated with garlands of 
leaves strung together. The women 
sat on benches and on floor mats. 
They had come from mud-walled, 
thatch-roofed village homes, and 
from the more substantial brick 
and plaster homes of the towns 
and cities. Some were illiterate; 
some could read and write with 
difficulty; and some were nurses, 
doctors, Bible women, and teach- 
ers, in places of responsibility in 
serving others. Their bond of 
unity was their desire to work 
together in Christian service. 

Miss Alice Veeraswamy pre- 
sided over all sessions. Devotional 
messages centered around the 
theme, and were given by Telugu 
women. They spoke out of the 
depths of their hearts and from 
their own Christian experiences. 

Each year one of the outstand- 
ing features of the Convention is 
the presentation of the gifts from 
each of the 834 Women’s Societies 


and three World Wide Guilds. 
Though the price of food and 
clothes and other necessities has 
greatly increased over last year, 
the total given amounted to over 
1,100 rupees (approximately $400), 
which was even more than last 
year’s offering. This money is used 
for the support of the Suriapet 
Hospital, the Bezwada Bible 
Women’s work, the women’s page 
in The Telugu Baptist, for a share 
in the Kandakur Home Mission, 
and Christian work among Telugu 
troops. A special offering, amount- 
ing to 40 rupees was taken for 
Bengal Famine Relief. 

Christian Telugu women are 
taking the initiative and responsi- 
bility for their Convention, and 
are supporting activities, with 
gifts, prayers, and labors. They 
have greatly benefited from the 
interest and gifts from Christian 
friends in America, and now in 
turn their interest is reaching out 
to share with their less privileged 
fellow countrymen. 
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Most Guesses Were Wrong 


But They Proved a Principle 


N EXTRAORDINARY list of guesses came from 
18 different states as to the anony- 
mous article in the January issue. (See “Who 
Wrote This?”’, January, page 27.) As announced 
on page 102 in February, the late Professor 
Frederick L. Anderson had written it in 1922 
as an argument against the proposed adoption 
at Indianapolis of a Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion creed. Covering so wide a range, the 
guesses demonstrate the soundness of an appeal 
to curiosity! The list follows: 


Joseru C. Rospsins 
Emer A. FRIDELL 
Dante A. PoLine 
Isaac HiGGINBOTHAM 
Jesse R. Witson 

W. A. Exuiorr 
Orrin R. Jupp 
Lewis JACOBSEN 

STaNn ey I. StuBER 
Wii B. Lippsarp 


Freperick L. ANDERSON 
Eare V. Prerce 

Harry Emerson Fospick 
Grorce W. Truett 
Water RavuscHENBUSCH 
Joun W. Brapsury 
CorNneELIUs WOELFKIN 
Governor H. E. Strassen 
C. C, Trm.ineuast 
Bernarp C. CLAUSEN 


One conclusion may be drawn. The range of 
doctrinal viewpoint in this list means that as a 
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cross section of the denomination, the readers 
of Misstons regard creedal freedom as a 
universal Baptist principle accepted by all. 
Otherwise they would never have associated 
the authorship of the anonymous statement 
with men so far apart theologically as some in 
the above list. Creedal freedom for Baptists 
transcends all theological difference of opinion. 
Regardless of labels—reactionaries, fundamen- 
talists, conservatives, progressives, liberals, 
modernists, radicals—the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Baptists grant to no ecclesiastical 
organization or group the right to prescribe 
what all must believe, or to restrict the phrase- 
ology in which all must express their profound 
convictions, or to limit the thought patterns in 
which all must testify to the deep spiritual 
experiences into which the living Spirit of God 
has led them. 


The Bell Tolls in South America 
On Roman Catholic Claims to Priority 


T SEEMED like the final tolling of the bells 
on Roman Catholic claims to priority in 
South America (see Misstons, February, 1943, 
page 104), when Dr. George P. Howard finished 
his report to the Foreign Missions Conference. 
He had just returned from a three months’ tour 
of the continent. From interviews with hun- 
dreds of leaders in all walks of life, university 
presidents, chairmen of chambers of commerce, 
cabinet officials, lawyers, editors, writers, 
former presidents of South American countries, 
he had gathered a mass of material consisting 
of written testimonies, statements, and signed 
articles. Most of the original copies had been 
left in a deposit vault somewhere in South 
America to avoid confiscation by censors. Only 
photostatic copies were brought into the United 
States. 

This accumulated testimony was unanimous 
in the opinion that South America is desper- 
ately in need of evangelical Christianity and 
that the Roman Catholic claim to priority to 
the exclusion of Protestantism is unjustified 
ecclesiastical arrogance. Instead of being a 
hindrance and an obstacle to the American 
“Good Neighbor Policy,” as the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy has charged, Protestant 
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missionaries by their presence and service are a 
benefit and a blessing. Every person inter- 
viewed paid tribute to the brotherhood princi- 
ples, the social idealism, the democratic in- 
fluence, and the moral and spiritual impact of 
Protestant missions. In a masterpiece of 
diplomatic phraseology Dr. Howard warned of 
the alleged Roman Catholic influence in 
the American State Department. He sounded a 
note of alarm when he said, “‘The great struggle 
for full religious freedom must be fought here 
in the United States.” There is enough dyna- 
mite in the testimony he brought back to 
completely shatter the Roman Catholic claim 
that Protestantism should cease missionary 
effort in South America. It makes clear that in 
the enormous area below the Rio Grande 
River with more than 125,000,000 people, a 
vital, evangelical Christian faith faces an 
unparalleled opportunity. For Northern Bap- 
tists who sat in the conference room in Chicago 
it was again a matter of chagrin and regret 
that no efforts have been made to expand 
Northern Baptist missions already established 
in the area north of Panama or to open new 
work on the South American continent. The 
fields are white unto the harvest. Is it possible 
that Northern Baptists not only propose to do 
no reaping of today’s harvests but also no sow- 
ing of seed for the harvests of tomorrow? 


While Others Cooperate 
Must Baptists Disintegrate? 


IVISIVE foreign missions among Northern 
Baptists seemed tragic in their global 
implications when set against the background 
of the 50th anniversary sessions of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. (See 
Dr. E. A. Fridell’s report on pages 154-157.) 
For half a century this interdenominational 
conference has been an adventure in “united 
thinking, sharing, planning, and action,” said 
Dr. John R. Mott as he reviewed the past. “‘ We 
can do more things through cooperation when 
we are united than we can through disintegra- 
tion when we are divided.” This sound 
principle is even more vital inside the world 
service program of any single denomination. 
Do Baptists appreciate what it means as they 
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contemplate the disintegrating controversy 
injected into their own foreign service? 

It was a very simple and quiet world in 
which the secretaries of half a dozen foreign 
boards, including Baptist Secretaries S. W. 
Duncon and Henry C. Mabie, met to organize 
the Foreign Missions Conference in 1894. 
Bombing planes and radios were unknown. The 
automobile was a highway curiosity. Every- 
where humanity was at peace. Only four men 
present in 1894 were present also at the jubilee 
sessions in Chicago. Into that quiet world of 
50 years ago the conference was born at the 
right time. Four years later the Spanish- 
American War plunged America into the 
maelstrom of global imperialism. Then the 
Boer War expanded British imperialism. Then 
came the Balkan Wars, the First World War, 
the devastating world depression, and now the 
Second World War. The foreign mission 
enterprise could never have survived these 
tumultuous years so successfully nor over the 
years would it have been accorded the measure 
of global good will it has today except for the 
effective cooperation that has been accom- 
plished without the surrender of any vital 
denominational principle. In this cooperation 
even Southern Baptists have participated, for 
there were almost as many Southern Baptists 
at Chicago as Northern Baptists. 

Foreign mission cooperation will be far more 
needed during the next 50 years. Humanity’s 
global consciousness, interdependent unity, 
and facility in world communications make 
world evangelism on a cooperative basis 
imperative. No single board knows all the 
answers to the problems now arising from the 
shattering visitation of war on all foreign mis- 
sion fields. Combined wisdom, cooperative 
planning, united action will be necessary to 
“‘make Jesus Christ known, loved, honored, 
and obeyed” in the post-war world. Thus the 
greatest opportunity in history for cooperative 
foreign mission service lies ahead. 

It would be unspeakably tragic if in an hour 
that calls desperately for unity, Baptists should 
permit division to mar the efficiency and 
productivity of their own foreign mission 
cause now in its 130th year of service. 
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We Are Better Allies 
Because We Were Already Friends 


N HIS widely circulated book One World, of 
which nearly 1,500,000 copies have been 
sold, Mr. Wendell L. Willkie repeats the fine 
tribute to Christian missionaries which he made 
in his first speech on his return from his eventful 
airplane trip around the world. (See Misstons, 
December, 1942, page 619.) Confirming that ap- 
praisal of foreign missions is a remarkable trib- 
ute to missionaries (Catholic and Protestant!) 
by a Roman Catholic Bishop. To the Catholic 
Young Woman’s Club of New York at its annual 
Communion breakfast in the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, Bishop James E. Walsh of the Catholic 
Missionary Society is reported to have said, 


Christian missions represent the strongest link 
between China and the United States. American sol- 
diers who go to China, much to their surprise often 
find the local people already friends. When this 
happens it is because some missionaries have spent 
their lives there. 

They made us friends before we were allies. And 
today we are better allies because we were already 
friends. 

The Army and Navy will find missionaries liter- 
ally everywhere in China and will find them active 
in programs of welfare for the people. Both Catholic 
and Protestant missionaries have in most areas a 
virtual monopoly of relief work because they are the 
only men and available in numbers. 

Foreign missions are the best approach to world 
peace because they offer the only real foundation 
for peace and progress, for moral principles, and 
spiritual truth. 

Send foreign missionaries to the people of the 
world and we shall not need to send soldiers. Send 
the religion of Christ and we shall not need to send 
our sons and brothers to die on foreign battlefields. 

Never in the history of the Christian mission- 
ary movement has the foreign missionary been 
held in such high esteem as today. Abroad where 
he has remained at his post, and at home in case 
he happened to be repatriated, his work has 
received a realistic appraisal such as it was never 
accorded heretofore. 

In that setting of high favor and good will 
the foreign missionary faces the greatest of all 
opportunities in the reconstruction and readjust- 


ment era after the war. 
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Editorial ¢ Comment 


@ THE EVIL OF RACE PREJUDICE can sometimes be 
more effectively denounced by subtle sarcasm than 
by forthright condemnation. Worldover Press reports 
the Mexican cartoonist as having drawn for Nove- 
dades, a Mexico City daily newspaper, a striking 
and superbly satirical cartoon which depicts race 
prejudice and discrimination against Mexicans by 
American restaurants in Texas. Two pictures were 
drawn. In the first a hungry Mexican is portrayed 
standing before a Texas restaurant. Above the door 
is @ sign, MEXICANS NOT FED HERE. In the second 
picture the same hungry Mexican is back in his 
native land and is pictured standing before a 
Mexican restaurant. With amazement and in- 
credulity he reads a sign, ANYBODY MAY EAT HERE, 
EVEN A TEXAN. Satire and ridicule can also be 
employed as weapons in the war against intolerance. 


@ At the annual meeting of National Refugee 
Service, attended by more than 300 leaders engaged 
in refugee assistance throughout the United States 
it was reported that 260,000 European refugees had 
come here since 1983 when the nazis in Germany 
began their ruthless campaign in Germany and 
eventually in all nazi-occupied countries against 
Jews and others who opposed nazi totalitarian 
super-race philosophy. The United States Govern- 
ment was given high praise for its “good will in 
issuing more than 500,000 visas” even though only 
half of them have been used. The United States, 
said President William Rosenwald, thus “abided by 
its historic principle of giving haven to the op- 
pressed.” In the aggregate, 260,000 refugees seems 
like an overwhelming horde. Here and there are 
ominous signs of rising anti-Semitism on the part of 
prejudiced Americans who too easily forget that 
their own ancestors came here from Europe to es- 
cape economic hardship, political oppression, and 
religious persecution. When compared with the total 
American population and the capacity of this coun- 
try to absorb multitudes of people into its economic 
life, 260,000 refugees seem a pitifully small number, 
barely more than a gesture, in meeting the tragedy 
that has fallen upon millions of helpless, oppressed, 
persecuted people in Europe. 


@ With characteristic modesty Dr. E. A. Fridell in 
his report of the 50th anniversary sessions of the 
Foreign Missions Conference (see pages 154-157), 
omitted reference to his own program participation. 
Speaking to the topic assigned him, “A Vision of 
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World Missions Tomorrow,” in a disturbing but 
prophetic address he emphasized that the real mis- 
sionary problem will emerge after the war. In spite 
of grand post-war plans now being made, all eco- 
nomic adjustments, world federations, regional un- 
derstandings, political re-alignments, are destined 
to fail unless there is first of all a basic change in the 
human spirit. Only the church at home and its 
missionary enterprise abroad can give to humanity 
its essential new spirit. 


@ In a recent issue of The Pilot, official magazine 
of The Northwestern Bible Training School, Dr. 
W. B. Riley, Editor-in-Chief, gives the name Or- 
THODOX Baptist ForerGN Mission Society to the 
new society recently organized by the Baptist 
Fundamentalist Fellowship. Thus it is already 
known by three names, “conservative,” “ortho- 
dox,” and “fundamentalist.” Only the last name 
is most fully in accord with the circumstances that 
created it. The new society was organized by funda- 
mentalists and is controlled by fundamentalists. 
Only fundamentalists may serve as officers, board 
members, secretaries and missionaries. According 
to its printed literature it cannot and will not be- 
come affiliated with the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Any name other than fundamentalist would be 
unfair to the existing Foreign Mission Society and 
confusing to the majority of Baptists. The Funda- 
mentalist Fellowship is proud of its fundamentalist 
emphasis. It deserves respect and admiration for its 
sincerity, fidelity to conviction and unswerving 
purpose. Why should not that same emphasis be 
in the name of its new foreign mission society? 
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BootLeacerR Happiness 


O GREAT is the current public demand for 
alcoholic liquor that a revival of bootlegging on 
an enormous scale is predicted. According to a news 
report in The New York Sun, valuable loads of liquor 
transported in trucks are being hijacked for liberal 
dilution and illegal rebottling. There is a fresh out- 
break of unlawful after-hour sales of liquor. Empty 
Scotch whiskey bottles are being refilled with 
“synthetic” whiskey and resold as the original 
product. In the west central states so-called Bourbon 
whiskey is being made from sugar whiskey flavored 
with tobacco juice. The bootlegger and the illicit 
distiller are quick to take advantage of the lifting of 
the ban on refilling used bottles, necessitated by 
war-time shortage of glass. In the past few months, 
says The Sun, “everything has turned up except 
general bathtub gin making and cellar home brew- 
ing.” And now with the almost infinite number of new 
brands and names on thousands of bottles because 
widely advertised brands have become scarce, what 
innocent purchaser really knows what is in them? 
Ten years have passed since the repeal of the 18th 
amendment, a repeal that was promoted by the 
solemn promise of those who urged that repeal would 
mean the end of bootlegging. The happiest and most 
prosperous days of the bootlegger seem to lie ahead. 
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THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 














One Humanity, by Howarp 
E. KersHNER, is a timely plea for 
a prompt reversal of the rigidly 
enforced food blockade of the 
occupied democracies of Europe 
by the British and American 
governments that is dooming the 
innocent children of these lands 
to starvation. The author, who 


has had vast experience in relief 
work in Europe, analyzes the 
problem and shows how these 
children can be saved without 
aiding Germany. On the British 
Government he places the blame 
for what is happening. Naively 
the author confesses that after 
an extensive round of conferences 





with British officials and pro- 
longed discussions, “It seemed 
that I won all of the arguments, 
but I certainly lost the decision.” 
There can be no refutation of his 
claim that by this incredible pol- 
icy of starving our friends “we 
are winning the war but are losing 
the peace for we are allowing the 
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freedom-loving peoples of the 
occupied countries to be deci- 
mated by starvation while the 
Germans are being well’ fed.” 
Again it seems incredible that 
three years ago prominent bish- 
ops, seminary professors and 
preachers should have acquiesced 
in this policy of starving innocent 
children. Here is an objective, 
factual, unprejudiced survey of 
one of the most poignant contro- 
versies which the war has pre- 
cipitated into the conscience of 
humanity. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
81 pages; $1.25.) 
@@e@@ 

Get Together Americans, by 

Racuet Davis-DuBors, is a 


handbook for promoting and cul- 
tivating cultural and racial inter- 
action between Americans of all 
races. The problem is scientifically 
presented and analyzed, and 
workable suggestions are offered 
for improving social relations in 


home, school, church, and com- 
munity life. A wide reading of this 
book will do much to break down 
racial prejudices and build up 
national good will. (Harper and 
Brothers; 182 pages; $1.75.) 
e9@e°0e 

These Things Will Last, by 
Sracy R. WaRBuRTON, takes cog- 
nizance of the drastic changes that 
have been effected in Christian 
missions by a warring world, and 
warns of startling changes yet to 
come to pass. He discusses six 
basic elements in the Christian 
missionary movement that will 
endure, i.e., The Universal Pur- 
pose of God, The Universal Search 
for God, The World Unity of 
Christianity, The Variety of Ra- 
cial and National Contributions 
to Christianity, The Evangelistic 
Proclamation of the Gospel, and, 
Christianizing of the Christian’s 
World. As long as these exist, 
missions will advance. (Judson 
Press; 122 pages; $1.25.) 


Western Civilization: The 
Decline of Rome to the Pres- 
ent, by Francis J. TscuHan, 
Harovp J. Grom, and J. Duane 
Squires (the last mentioned is 
professor of History at the Baptist 
Colby Junior College), is a re- 
markable volume of 1,447 pages 
(with 168 additional pages of bib- 
liographies, lists of popes and 
rulers, and a complete index), that 
traces European history from the 
decline of the Roman Empire 
until the outbreak of the Second 
World War. It would be impos- 
sible adequately to review such a 
book in a magazine like Missrons. 
Here is the concisely told, yet 
comprehensive, story of 20 cen- 
turies of European history. Im- 
pressive is the overwhelming 
frequency with which war and 
revolution appear in the pages of 
this lengthy book. How difficult it 
has been for the peoples of Europe 
to live in peace with one another 
for any extended period of time. 
The title of the book should there- 
fore have been, The Decline of Rome 
to the Present Decline, for by all 
signs western civilization now en- 
guifed in a global war after 20 
centuries of war in Europe is 
assuredly in its decline. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.; 1615 pages; $3.75.) 
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A new book of timely sermons on 

timeless personal religious prob- 

lems by the pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Cleveland 


Harold Cooke 
Phillips 
LIFES UNANSWERED 
QUESTIONS 


HARPER + $1.50 


Perit trtrrnn se 
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Rebuilding Our World, by 
Wiiarp L. Sperry, is a collec- 
tion of 18 college sermons deliv- 
ered since “Pearl Harbor,” in the 
Memorial Chapel of Harvard 
University, by the Dean of its 
Divinity School. Obviously there 
is little denominational emphasis 
in them, because the author 
frankly admits they were pre- 
pared for a non-sectarian congre- 
gation. On the other hand, “what 
the college chapel may lack in 
sharpened dogma, it gains as a 
center of tolerance and a venture 
in catholicity.” Christian unity 
is no longer a vague luxury. “It 
has become a spiritual and moral 
necessity.” The title of the book 
is taken from an editorial in The 
London Nation in 1914 at the out- 
break of the First World War, 


The world of hope and ideas lies in 
ruins. In years to come our enfeebled 
hands will have to collect its scat- 
tered stones and try to put them in 
place again. 

If that was true in 1914 it is 
infinitely more true in 1944. These 
sermons to college students, many 
of them in army and navy uni- 
forms, suggest how that may be 
done. The topics cover a wide 
range from “Seeing the Invisible” 
to “Life Unashamed” and “A 
Buoyant Faith.” One of the finest 
is that on “The Walk to Em- 
maus.” The experience of two 
men who “talked of all these 
things which had happened”’ is 
“the true history of Christianity, 
which survives and persists when 
that which is more formal, more 
obvious, but less vital is forgot- 
ten.” (Harper and Brothers; 157 
pages; $1.75.) 

e©@e°@ 

The New Order in the 
Church, by Wiiiam Apams 
Brown,* directs the attention of 

* This is Dr. Brown's last book, as he died of 


a heart attack at the age of 78, in New York, 
on December 14, 1943. 
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the Christians who rightly confer 
to plan a postwar world, to the 
New Order that must first become 
a reality in the Christian Church. 
It calls upon the church “first, to 
provide a fellowship in which the 
type of life to which the gospel 
points is shown to be practical; 
second, to give a clear witness to 
those who are not yet Christians 
to the central spiritual fact which 
constitutes the church’s distinc- 
tive gospel; third, to meet the 
pressing economic needs of the 
less-favored groups in church and 
state by corporate sharing; finally, 
to find the needed points of con- 
tact between those who bear this 
witness, compose this fellowship, 
and render this service, and those 
to whom the church’s message is 
still an unknown tongue.” Dr. 
Brown recognizes the many ob- 
stacles that obstruct this achieve- 
ment, but courageously and 
sanely offers a workable and 
practical procedure whereby at- 
tainment may become a reality. 
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Evidences of victories already 
achieved are cited to support his 
reasoning that a New Church 
Order is workable and inevitable. 
This is an exceedingly provoca- 
tive volume. (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury; 189 pages; $1.50.) 
®@e 0 

Science, Religion, and the 
Future, by Cuar.es E. Raven, 
considers the disaster of our civi- 
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lization which has allowed science 
and religion to become antago- 
nistic and suggests a plan for 
making a new synthesis which will 
unify all the interests of life. The 
breach between religion and sci- 
ence began only about a century 
ago. The earlier scientists were 
Christians and many of them 
were clergymen. The conflict 
came over the Darwinian hypoth- 
esis. There is no conflict be- 


_ tween religion and science, for we 


need to see life whole, and science 
can help us to see it. Intellectual 
integrity, moral sympathy and 
fellowship with God and man are 
all needed to give a man a com- 
plete outlook on life. It is a world 
in the making and men are in the 
making. Our task is to make 
sense of this world and to co- 
operate for its welfare. This is a 
penetrating book which is moving 
in the direction of a philosophy of 
“wholeness.” . (The Macmillan 
Company; 135 pages; $2.00.) 
(Continued on page 188) 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 





Wank Is HELL. Where did we ever get the idea that 
hell could produce a religious revival?—Rev. 
William B. Pugh, Chairman of General Committee 
on Army and Navy Chaplains. 

& 

Untess Gop PERFORMS A MIRACLE, presently we 
shall know the multiplied anguish of many Tarawas. 
—Rev. Daniel A. Poling 

& 

ONLY A GOOD-SIZED CASUALTY LIST will make the 
seriousness of the war sink into the minds of the 
American people.—Alfred E. Smith, former Gov- 
ernor of New York, on his recent 70th birthday. 


2 
“ 


THROUGHOUT THE NATION confusion prevails over 
what we are fighting to eradicate from the world and 





what we propose to substitute in its place.—Cecil 
Brown, in Collier’s Magazine. 
& 

THE ENJOYMENT BY PEOPLES of the right of 
self-determination is not limited by divine war- 
rant nor by the Atlantic Charter to the white race. 
I do not believe in the doctrine of a superior race.— 
Sumner Welles. 

“ 
WE ARE APPROACHING THE END OF THE DAY when 


any people may rule over any other people.— 
Wendell L. Willkie. 


+ 
CHRIST WAS NOT REPATRIATED on the Gripsholm. 


He is still in China and Japan.—Rev. William 
Axling. 
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They Belong 


to the Great Tradition 


The Student Planning Conference, in historic succession 

to the great Student Volunteer Conventions of the years 

before the war, meeting at Wooster, Ohio, December 28, 

1943-January 3, 1944, responds to the challenging theme 
“OnE Gop AND OnE WorLD” 


ORE than 400 students representing the Stu- 
dent Christian Movements of the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico, and students from 21 
other countries assembled on the campus of the 
College of Wooster in Wooster, Ohio, from De- 
cember 28, 1948 to January 3, 1944, at a remark- 
able Student Planning Conference. The fellowship 
that marked these stimulating days could have had 
no finer tribute than the following by a student 
from Georgia. “I’m a white Baptist guy from 
Georgia,” said he. “During the past three days the 
spirit of Jesus has been smashing prejudices and 
timidities within me like an elephant trampling on 
glass Christmas tree decorations. To show you how 
it goes, yesterday at lunch I sat with a Negro girl 
on my right, an Episcopalian minister from Detroit 
at my left, and a Canadian Presbyterian along with 
two Methodist girls from Seattle across the table. 
This morning in chapel, before service, a Japanese 
boy plopped down beside me and confided that he 
was grateful to God for the church at the Relocation 
Center where he had found the meaning of vital 
Christianity. In the panel on the Negro problem I 
could not help peeping over the shoulder of a pretty 
brunette in front of me to watch her taking notes— 
in Chinese hieroglyphics! Such experiences bow 
my heart in humility before the Father of us all.” 
Across the campus of old Wooster College, dele- 
gates from every race mingled in joyous comrade- 
ship. Whether one came from Seattle or Sierra 
Leone in West Africa, from a relocation camp in 
Utah or a college campus in West China, from a 
Negro college in the Southland or a white church in 
Texas, the delegates walked the paths together, 
feasted from army trays at the same table and 
joined in folk games and joyous singing with 
scarcely a thought of the wide differences in back- 
ground from which they had come. Only in moments 
of quiet reflection did it dawn upon these young 
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people, as with our Baptist delegate from Georgia, 
that Christ had wrought the miracle of comrade- 
ship between so many nations and races. 

The Wooster Conference brought a new concept of 
the Christian mission in today’s world. Home and 
foreign missions were merged in one ever-deepen- 
ing appreciation of the Christian mission. There 
were, of course, moments of special concern for 
tasks here and across the seas. The delegates heard 
of an area with 16,000 people in tragic medical need, 
with only two who could be called doctors to heal 
and help. Surely this must be in the Orient! It was 
in Kentucky, only 77 miles south of where they 
keep “Man-O-War” in luxury. As facts piled on 
facts, the delegates were confident that, if interna- 
tional isolation is to pass away after the war, pro- 
vincial isolation within the United States must also 
vanish. 

Arthur Mosher, an agricultural missionary from 
India, brought the delegates an inspiring picture of 
the frontiers of Christianity as functional rather 
than geographical, Christians are to witness in every 
area of life. The Christian layman may be the real 
missionary. Christianity must function first in our 
home and neighborhood before it ever will appear 
in a sense of Christian world-mindedness. But Chris- 
tianity cannot remain the possession of the Amer- 
ican church alone. When emergencies strike our 
Christian brethren in other lands, we must accept 
our share in the world fellowship and gladly agree 
to a reallocation of resources. 

The Conference also reminded the delegates of 
the still unfinished task. Mrs. Timothy Lew chal- 
lenged all with the unforgettable words of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen: “The work of the revolution is not yet 
done. Comrades, strive for its consummation!” 
Much has been accomplished in churches, hospitals 
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A group of foreign students at the Wooster conference. 
Those in uniform were granted permission to attend. 


and schools. The gospel has been preached to many 
thousands. Yet not more than half a million Chinese 
are in Protestant Christian churches. How great a 
task remains really to bring China to an under- 
standing of the “One God—One World” in Christ! 

Vocations of Christians claimed an important 
section of the program. For the true Christian, the 
missionary enterprise is involved in every vocation. 
Here were young people expecting to enter the 
ministry, teaching, personnel direction, journalism, 
labor and business leadership, agriculture, science, 
engineering, politics and medicine. Each gave evi- 
dence of earnest consecration to Christ. Inspiring 
indeed was the conviction that they are in their 
profession now. We shall not serve Christ much 
when we shall have been accepted officially in our 
profession if we are not now on campus, in our 
home and church making real the faith which we 
have in Christ. 

Each morning Secretary Robert Mackie, of the 
World Student Christian Federation, led the con- 
ference worship on the theme “The Biblical Basis 
for Christian World Mindedness.” The Bible con- 
tains everything we have to give to the world. 
Prayer was a vital experience at Wooster, in the reg- 
ular services of worship, and in special prayer 
groups. One of the great hours was a prayer session 
after the Sunday evening program. With many on 
their knees, scores of prayers of deep conviction 
and consecration were offered by these serious- 
minded young people. Veteran student leaders 
thrilled to see the same spirit of earnest devotion 
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which undergirded the early days of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. 

The Wooster Conference is not a meeting that has 
been held! The delegates determined that its sessions 
were but the beginning of a new students’ endeavor 
in the world mission of the church. Concerned with 
their Christian living during campus days; with the 
right undergirding of faith and prayer for Christian 
obligations in their own local college, church, and 
community, they were realistic as they faced their 
part of the follow-up of the Wooster Conference. 
They realized that the Christian community will not 
function automatically. They were anxious, there- 
fore, for guidance to help make real to their friends 
at home some of the facts they had discovered at 
Wooster and some of the ways by which they could 
lead their local groups more surely into an under- 
standing of the present situation and of a possible 
service in it for Christ. They were ready to invest 
themselves in the task immediately facing them. At 
the Sunday morning service of worship, an appeal for 
$1,500 to earry forward the work of the conference 
was immediately oversubscribed. Their message to 
their fellow students of the world voiced their dedi- 
cation: 


“We pledge ourselves to carry to our campuses our 
realization of the unity of mankind and the fullest im- 
plications of our responsibility. We have been encouraged 
in our fellowship to discover that the young people of 
other countries still want our comradeship in the service 
of Jesus Christ in their own countries. We have redis- 
covered here that we are called first to be Christians. 
Into a world that could not find faith without suffering, 
we pray that you and we may go forward together to heal 
the broken hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” 


An inspiring résumé of the Christian Student 
Movement was presented by Dr. John R. Mott, 
whose life service of 55 years is interwoven with the 
organization and growth of the Student Christian 
Federations of the world. Impressively he reminded 
them that they belonged to a great tradition and 
that “The best days of the Student Movement are 
in the future.”” Solemnly committed to the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ, these Christian students take holy 
inspiration from Wooster for a great contribution to 
the world mission of the church. 
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Do You Really Want a Better World? 


A summons to Baptists to join in the World Crusade of the 


Northern Baptist Convention and to observe May 7, 1944, as 
Wori”p OrDER SUNDAY 


ORTHERN BAPTISTS want a just and orderly 
post-war world. Overwhelmingly they voted 
for it in the “Poll of Opinion” (according to tabula- 
tions to date), on World Parish Days. The Appraisal 
Committee of the Postwar Planning Commission 
felt so keenly the widespread and deep-seated Bap- 
tist interest in this cause that the Commission com- 
mitted to the Council on Christian Social Progress 
the task of doing something without delay. The 
Council has accepted the challenge with the same 
sense of solemn urgency with which it was pre- 
sented. After thorough discussion, it voted unani- 
mously to launch at once Tae Wortp Orper Cru- 
SADE OF THE NORTHERN Baptist CONVENTION. 

The purpose of the Crusade is to encourage in 
local churches the study of problems relating to post 
war world organization and to request every adult 
Northern Baptist to express his convictions on this 
matter to those whose influence will definitely count 
in fashioning the post war world order. 

In order to focus attention on this fundamentally 
important responsibility, every church is urged to 
observe May 7, 1944, as World Order Sunday. Every 
pastor is asked to preach on that day upon an 
appropriate text and to provide the convenient 
means for his people to express their views on world 
order to their Senators and Congressmen and to the 
Secretary of State. Blanks will be made available 
to every congregation. 


Dr. Joseph C. Robbins, President of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, asserts, “I shall observe World 
Order Sunday May 7 in my church at Wollaston, 
Mass., and I earnestly hope 100% of Northern 
Baptist pastors will join me in this observance. 'The 
importance of the World Order Crusade cannot be 
overemphasized.” 

This project, following the famous interdenomi- 
national Preaching Mission on World Order and the 
Bishops’ Crusade of the Methodist Church, comes 
at an opportune time. For Christian people to ex- 
press themselves by the hundreds of thousands to 
men in high places is bound to make a difference 
in the nature of the peace and the structure of what- 
ever world organization is finally established. It is 
hoped that this movement will be considered an 
answer to prayer and an opportunity for concerted 
action on the part of many who desire desperately 
to do their share in building a better world. 

It is the belief of the Council that May 7 can 
become an unforgettable Sunday. Many churches 
will hold the customary monthly communion service 
on that Sunday. Thus in its solemn atmosphere, 
Baptists will be dedicating themselves to the 
high task of building a post war world acceptable 
unto the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Tue Councit on Curistian SocraL PRoGREss 
WituiaM G. Maruer, Chairman 
Dona.p B. Cirowarp, Ezecutive Secretary 
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Mary Isabel Jones 


Mary Isabel Jones was born at 
Antrim, Ohio, and graduated from 
Muskingum College in that state. 
She later removed to Michigan where 
she became a member of the First 
Baptist Church of Detroit. She was 
a teacher before her appointment by 
the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society to East China 
in 1907. During furloughs in this 
country she studied in order to give 
to the women of China a school of 


mothercraft. She founded the Me- 
morial Mothercraft School at Huch- 
ow. As pioneer in this field and as its 
principal she guided it into such a 
unique service to Chinese women that 
the government has asked for more 
schools of the same kind. Hundreds 
of girls have shared the inspiration 
of her radiant personality and the 
soundness of her teaching. Their 
Christian homes and their Christian 
fortitude during years of devastation 
of their country by war are her most 
eloquent memorial. In 1987 teachers 


and students were compelled to flee 
from Huchow before the invading 
Japanese Army. In spite of hard- 
ships a temporary re-establishment 
was set up by the dauntless Chinese 
staff. There was grave apprehension 
when, her internment, by the Jap- 
anese became necessary. The Jap- 
anese authorities gave her special con- 
sideration and she came through the 
internment experience with no more 
apparent evidence of impaired health 
than sustained by others. She was 
repatriated on the S.S. Gripsholm in 
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December, 1948. Her doctor recom- 
mended rest after the holidays and 
she planned to go to Clifton Springs 
Sanitarium. On January 10, 1944, 
she suffered a heart attack on a train 
at Norristown, Pa., and passed away 
instantly. Because of her unique work 
Miss Jones will be keenly missed 
as various boards contemplate plan- 
ning for schools similar to hers in the 
post war period. Dr. Josephine C. 
Lawney, colleague and close friend, 
paid Miss Jones the following tribute 
at the Woman’s Foreign Board me- 
morial service. “Mary made her ideals 
concrete. She carried on her work in 
a pattern adapted to China. Chinese 
men—ofiicials, ministers, men from 
ordinary walks of life, Christian and 
non-Christian—were among her most 
eager sponsors. Students from abroad, 
who had known the Christian home 
in England and the United States, 
wanted their wives to have what they 
had seen. She opened her apartment 
to cooking classes mixed with Bible 
study, prayer, and a good meal for 
the hungry.” Mary I. Jones was a 
missionary whose spirit still lives 
among the Chinese. 


Henry Park Cochrane 


A Trisute sy W. E. Wiatt 


Rev. Henry Park Cochrane, for 40 
years a missionary to Burma, died 
on Christmas Day, 1948. He was a 
graduate of Rochester University, 
and also of Rochester Theological 
Seminary. He was ordained to the 
ministry at Princeton, Maine, August 
7, 1889, and on September 14, 1889 
he set sail for Burma as a missionary. 
On arrival he was designated to 
Toungoo to work among the Bur- 
mans. Succeeding terms of service 
were spent in Pyinmana, Sagaing, 
Maymyo, and Pyapon. In Maymyo 
he was in charge of the Burmese work 
and was also pastor of the Anglo-In- 
dian church. Wherever he was he did 
good work and was liked by the 
people. In the earlier years of his 
service he made a study of the Bur- 
mese people, their manners and 
customs, and left to his fellow mis- 
sionaries and to others the results of 
that study in his book entitled, 








Among the Burmans. Not long before 
leaving Burma for retirement he 
prepared a commentary on Revela- 
tion, which he got one of his teachers 
to translate under his supervision. 
That he was a diligent and life-long 
student is shown by the fact that at 
the age of 73 he qualified for his B.D. 
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from Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. In 1928 he was honored by 
Linfield College with the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in recognition of 
his scholarship and successful min- 
istry over a long period of time. Dr. 
Cochrane died at the ripe age of 87. 
He is survived by his two sons. 





NEW MISSIONARIES 







































To help bring the Bread of Life to the spiritually starved on 
Baptist Foreign Mission Fields THIRTY-FIVE new mission- 
aries must be appointed during the next few months to meet 


immediate needs for evangelists, teachers, doctors, nurses. 


For information write to 


REV. MARLIN D. FARNUM 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York (16) N. Y. 


ti edi a ti ti i le 
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Effective Cooperation 
Begins With Enlistment 


Supplies have been distributed and all plans have 
been made for the annual Every Member Enlistment 


About this time of year active 
Baptist churches are giving atten- 
tion to preparations for their an- 
nual Every Member Enlistment. 
It is a task which should awaken 
exceptional interest this year. Not 
within the memory of man has 
Christian unity in purpose and ac- 
tion been important. The doers of 
the Word will shape the course of 
religion in the world of tomorrow. 

Effective cooperation begins 
with Enlistment. This is as true of 
the local church and all it does as 
it is of missions. The very root of 
all our cooperation, in the Home 
Parish and the World Parish 
alike, is in the mutual obligation of 
brethren to maintain a church and 
support a pastor. We have come 
by natural and logical steps to the 
point where enterprises touching 
many parts of the world de- 
pend on the voluntary action of 
churches and hundreds of thou- 
sands of church members. 

Northern Baptists have made 
the Every Member Enlistment a 
denominational objective since 
1929. In measuring our progress it 
should be remembered that our 
churches—like all churches fol- 
lowing the congregational system 

have had an experience quite 
unlike that of a church under 
episcopal rule. There was no 
ready-made program of expansion 
for the early Baptist churches, be- 
cause state-supported churches 
did not want them to expand. The 
more religion was organized, the 
less attractive it appeared to those 
pioneers who suffered under stat- 
utes like the one which was in- 
voked to keep Bunyan in jail for 
eleven years. It was for a long 
time very difficult to extend co- 


operation beyond the walls of the 
local church. Even associations, 
when first introduced, were looked 
upon with suspicion. It was feared 
“that they might trench on the 
independency of the churches and 
come in time to exercise authority 
after the manner of presbyteries, 
instead of confining themselves to 
merely fraternal aims.” It took 
the better part of two centuries to 
wear out this prejudice. Down to 
comparatively recent times it was 
still true, as stated by the his- 
torian Dr. Thomas Armitage, 
that “except as the churches met 
in association for the purpose of 
helping each other to resist the 
oppression of the state, they 
transacted no business.” 
However, the very fact that the 
churches came together to help 


Carrol O. Morong, who on February 
1st began his work as Central Re- 
gional Director of Promotion, with 
headquarters in Chicago. (See 
February issue, page 94.) 
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each other was evidence that a 
new kind of cooperation was ger- 
minating. In the free atmos- 
phere of a country without state 
churches it has been demon- 
strated that Baptist interests can- 
not be narrowly limited. The 
Every Member Enlistment was 
bound to come because it is the 
democratic way of work which 
all realize has to be done. 

In a single envelope the North- 
ern Baptist Convention provides 
for use in the local church printed 
material which embodies the ex- 
perience of many churches over a 
period of many years. Most 
churches will have received their 
packets before this, but if any 
church which has not been sup- 
plied desires the material, it is 
only necessary to notify the state 
office. The plans that are offered 
are not experimental; they have 
been tested in the most practical 
manner possible. Where they are 
carefully followed, after adequate 
preparation, they will give maxi- 
mum results, whether the church 
be small, medium or large. 


It’s a Big Budget 
But It Can Be Raised 


Missionary budgets are not 
raised simply by asking for them 
and suggesting that the money be 
in by a certain date. If favorable 
results follow such a request, it 
means that preliminary work, ex- 
tending over a long period of time, 
is bearing fruit. There has to be a 
constituency that knows some- 
thing about the denominational 
task. No budget-making activity 
is more important than imparting 
this information. Through every 
available medium—Mu£ssions is 
an outstanding channel—we 
have supplied Northern Baptist 
churches with the facts regarding 
our 1943-44 budget. The evi- 
dence, so to speak, is all in and 
the case now rests with the 
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churches. We have until the end 
of April to raise the largest Uni- 
fied Budget of recent years. We 
shall need the best efforts of mis- 
sionary-minded Baptists if we are 
to reach the goal. 

The Unified Budget total this 
year is $3,000,000, or just about 
10% more than we set out to raise 
last year. Receipts through Jan- 
uary were over the required mar- 
gin of gain, but in that month we 
came uncomfortably close to the 
limit of safety. Our monthly rate 
of increase fell to approximately 
3%, whereas we require a sus- 
tained gain of 10% throughout 
the year to insure success. 
Churches have responded gener- 
ously and on the theory that ev- 
ery difficulty is an opportunity, 
they can do still better. 


Personnel Changes 
At Baptist Headquarters 


Effective March Ist, Rev. Gor- 
don R. Lahrson becomes Eastern 
Regional Representative of the 
Council on Finance and Promo- 
tion. He succeeds in that position 
Rev. Paul H. Conrad, who now 
gives full time to his duties as 


Gordon H. Lahrson who becomes 
Eastern Regional Representative 


Stewardship secretary, including 
general direction to promoting 
the Every Member Enlistment. 
For two years Mr. Conrad held 
the Stewardship post and also 
handled the Eastern promotional 
work. Mr. Lahrson, formerly pas- 
tor of the historic Mariner’s Tem- 
ple in lower New York, now a 
church center operated in cooper- 
ation with Presbyterians, has 


been serving as secretary of the 
Laymen’s Division of the World 
Emergency Forward Fund. 


World Relief Appropriation 
for India Famine Victims 


Chairman C. C. Tillinghast of 
the World Emergency Forward 
Fund Committee has sent a letter 
to pastors suggesting follow-up 
activities to insure the completion 
of that important fund. Gifts in 
January for this purpose were 
running about 46% ahead of the 
corresponding period last year. 
This is very encouraging, but the 
goal, $1,500,000, is more than 
twice the total amount raised last 
year for the World Emergency 
Fund. The end of the fiscal year 
(April 30th) must find us 100% 
ahead if we are to succeed, hence 
the need of follow-up efforts to 
swell the stream of gifts since the 
Sunday of Sacrifice. 

It will interest all contributors 
to the World Emergency Fund to 
know that the World Relief Com- 
mittee has made generous provi- 
sion for relief in India, where 
famine and inflation have brought 
misery to millions of people. Bap- 
tist missionaries are still active 
in India and are doing all they can 
to help. The appropriation will 
be administered by the Friends 
Service Committee, which has 
been one of our recognized agen- 
cies since the World Relief Com- 
mittee was first established. The 
budget for the World Emergency 
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Paul H. Conrad who becomes full- 
time Secretary of Stewardship 


Forward Fund assigns $200,000, 
for alleviation of human need. 
This certainly does not exceed 
the measure of our concern for 
suffering in the Orient and in 
Europe. - 


Ambitious Expansion Plans 
For Vellore Medical School 


At the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference in Chicago, Dr. Carol E. 
Jameson spoke of the work done 
by graduates of the Christian 
Medical College and Nurses Train- 
ing School at Vellore, India, on 
the staff of which she serves. Of 
Indian nurses, 90% are Chris- 
tians, showing what a vital need 
Vellore fills. The Government 
now requires that Vellore shall 
raise its educational standard and 
admit men as well as women 
students. This means a new hos- 
pital and a larger and better 
trained staff, and the Govern- 
ment demands that the work 
shall be under way by October, 
1944. The cost of establishing the 
required new courses and units 
will be $1,000,000. The Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society has voted $5,000 
toward this fund. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Two Years in Retrospect 
By Mary I. Jones 


ForeworpD: Miss Mary I. Jones died suddenly on a train on January 
10, 1944 while en route to visit a former colleague in Pennsylvania. 
Since 1907 she had been a highly valued missionary to East China 
under the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society and 
was best known for her outstanding work at the Memorial Mother- 
craft School at Huchow. Following her recent repatriation on the 
Gripsholm, she remained in New York for several days and seemed 
unduly urgent to care for her personal affairs to the last detail. When 
identification was necessary on the train on which she died, every- 
thing needed was in her bag. If she had had some leading that repa- 
triation to the homeland of the soul was impending, she could scarcely 
have planned more thoroughly in order to cause the minimum of 
trouble. The undertaker said to Miss Ruth S. Logan, Miss Shank’s 
secretary, “I knew as soon as I saw her that she must be somebody!” 
What a fitting and touching tribute from a stranger! An account of 
her life appears on page 187. The article on these pages gives to 
readers as much as possible from her last letter to her friends.—Eb. 


OING back to 1941, I feel 
that my Bible class with our 

own senior girls was the best of all 
years. The principal of a union of 
16 schools had also asked me to 
take over a group of 20 self-help, 
out-of-town boy students for spe- 
cial care. Two hours weekly were 
divided into play, discussion of 
Christian youth and society, and 
Bible study. Sometimes we had 
“eats” and often the boys did the 
serving and preparing. Most of 
the 20 left for Free China in Jan- 
uary, 1942. I wish I could share 
their letters that soon came back, 
but all letters had to be destroyed 
at once. They were very happy. 
Unfortunately many of them were 
later to meet the greatest of trials. 
Some died. For the others we can 
only pray that their faith and 


Mary I. Jones who returned on the 
M. S. Gripsholm on December 1, 
1943 and died on January 10, 1944 


For about three days after De- 
cember 8th (7th in the United 


health both held. This must suf- 
fice for our ominous last year of 
regular work. 


States) in most parts of the city 
foreigners stayed indoors gener- 
ally. After three days our school 
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was resumed as usual and we 
American teachers were asked to 
return. Gradually the city govern- 
ment and all the newspapers were 
thoroughly under Japanese con- 
trol. Changes in currency, infla- 
tion of the worst sort, millionaires 
over night and hoarders without 
number made life complicated. 

After the closing of our school 
in January, 1942, an institution 
of a different name was continued 
in the same building, using the 
same equipment and retaining as 
many as possible of the former 
staff. The Christian teachers were 
glad to hazard the risks of keeping 
a school going separate from the 
control of the Japanese. It taught 
a Bible class here to the end of 
the spring term. We did not work 
there after the summer and never 
had all our normal students to- 
gether again. The only photo- 
graph I have of them is an unfor- 
gettable one in my heart. Each of 
these girls went out into the world 
trusting in our Father’s keeping 
and I HOPE THAT YOU WILL JOIN 
ME IN PRAYER FOR THEM. 

I now began a full schedule of 
Bible and English teaching in my 
own apartment. My students were 
all young men already out of 
school, in shop, bank, or other 
professions. Some had never been 
to a religious service or seen the 
Bible. We studied and talked to- 
gether, went to church together 
and many have promised to con- 
tinue reading their Bibles alone. 

When this class disbanded, I 
had a group of girls from a private 
normal school and a group of 
freshmen from the University of 
Shanghai. One who had teased his 
brother about being in a Christian 
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school not only asked to stay but 
became a most earnest Christian. 

Since in our part of China rice is 
the “ staff of life,” few knew the art 
of bread-making when they had 
to eat wheat and flours of other 
grains. Many were getting ill, es- 
pecially little children. Groups 
came to learn to make bread and 
pancakes and yeast. I had women 
and whole groups of men. I can 
yet see their smiling faces and 
hear their thanks as they went 
home with baskets filled with 
fragrant bread of their own. My 
unheated little apartment held 


cooking and sewing classes too,’ 


and teachers’ meetings and fare- 
well parties for students. 

For these students there was al- 
ways the need for secrecy, even if 
parents permitted and funds were 
in hand for travel. Everyone 
seemed to have heard of great 
suffering or even death as penalty 
in crossing the lines into Free 
China. Questions of procedure 
were grave. They always had 
faith that somehow they would 
have support and that their 
health would stand the strain. 
Gifts from some of you went into 
buying quinine or giving dental 
care. White Crossmaterialsstarted 
to West China in boxes were of 
necessity shared with many insti- 
tutions in Shanghai. From these I 
helped many a boy and a few 
girls to make over warm under- 
suits. Sometimes I helped collect 
cast-off clothing from the well-to- 
do. I recall 6ne of my Bible stu- 
dents from a bank bringing me 
his sister’s shoes for a girl going 
West. One girl left town in a pair 
of men’s shoes given by another 
of my students. She found Ruth 
Mather and later found a job, and 
is now helping others—a fine 
young Christian. Some returned; 
others had no strength to go on. 

Friends came even more fre- 
quently after December 8th. One 


A typical Chinese girl in the Mother- 
craft School at Huchow, East China 


girl earned a slap from a Japariese 
guard because she concealed fine 
vegetables in the bottom of her 
bag for me. When I was ill with 
bronchitis—came down with it 
the very day I was called to go to 
the internment camp and the 
Japanese kindly let me stay home 
and be cared for—the Chinese 
head of the Margaret Williamson 
Hospital Public Health Service 
took two weeks of her vacation to 
care for me. They brought food 
for me to take to camp, cared for 
my clothes and even gave me a 
hot water bottle. Chinese every- 
where, from the street car con- 
ductor to the clerk in the shop 
and the stranger anywhere, be- 
came increasingly kind as difficul- 
ties increased. 

I want to tell you about where 
my girls were when I went into 
camp. Roberta is with her family 
in Free China and now I can 
write to her as I could not when 
in China. My youngest is still in 
Shanghai. She spent the last night 
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with me and I shall not forget 
her brave frightened face as she 
pinned flowers on my coat just 
as our bus was ready to leave 
for the internment camp. Louise, 
head of our nursery school, left 
Shanghai and is working in a hos- 
pital. These two are locked from 
me—until when? 

In the internment camp it took 
literally hours each day standing 
in line for one’s own food and 
drink. I usually managed from 22 
to 28 hours or more a week of 
work: three mornings in the Nurs- 
ery School, five evenings teaching 
Child Psychology to young moth- 
ers or leading discussion groups. I 
served in the breakfast line and 
spent time cleaning vegetables. 

The one pang when we were 
sure of coming home was leaving 
our Chinese friends and even hav- 
ing to leave their addresses be- 
hind. We were allowed to bring 
out but one Bible, and I so wanted 
to bring a translation of “Vic- 
torious Living,” by Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones! The sympathetic Japanese 
guard said as he saw it, “I know 
what that is; I was a student in a 
Y.M.C.A. for five years; take it 
along.” 

My face is set to go back, but 
my times are in His hands. I want 
to be big enough to see oppor- 
tunities here. I am to visit with 
my sisters at Christmas and be as 
lazy as anything. Then I am going 
to be still lazier at Clifton Springs 
Sanatorium, my doctor recom- 
mends. I am weary and somewhat 
thin but I hope soon to have 
plenty of energy. In gratitude for 
all the journey through these past 
two years, I can but join the 
Psalmist and say with my whole 
heart, “Blessed be the name of 
the Lord, who only doeth won- 
drous things.” May there be for 
you, my friends, some fruitful 
ventures in making Christ’s way 
of peace seem as truly practical. 
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Kodiak Baptist Mission 
50th Anniversary 


Kodiak Baptist Mission cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary No- 
vember 28, 1943—The first child 
had been admitted to the or- 
phanage in 1893. Nearly 100 
friends gathered to join the mis- 
sion family in the celebration. 
Many were from the armed serv- 
ices. Col. John N. Robinson, 
Army Post Commander at Ko- 
diak, was present, together with 
several of his staff. The mission 
family itself was complete. The 
group from Baker Cottage in 
Ouzinkie braved a real Alaskan 
storm to attend. After a half 
century of service, it was a de- 
light to the staff and the friends 
of the mission to pay tribute to 
the large group of friends and 
workers who, in the course of the 
years, have devoted their labor, 
love, and prayers to the work. 

Rev. John S. Winter, superin- 
tendent of the Children’s Homes, 
gave a brief sketch, recalling the 
vision of those New England 
women who first sponsored the 
work. Mr. Nelson M. Chamber- 
lain, who relinquished the super- 
intendency of the work only this 
year, recalled the highlights of 
the last five years, when the mis- 
sion was opened on Kodiak Is- 
land, after more than 40 years 
on Woody Island. His remarks 
closed with an account of the 
plans to purchase a new truck, 
which were realized after two 
years. The generous contributions 
of friends, both near and far, 
have met the entire cost. 

Rev. Gregory S. Morony, pas- 
tor of the Community Baptist 
Church of Kodiak, an appointee 


of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, brought greet- 
ings expressing appreciation for 
the contribution the Mission has 
made to the community and the 
church. A message of greeting 
from Miss Alice W. S. Brimson, 
Executive Secretary of Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, was received by radio 
from New York. It was embodied 
in the words found in two Scrip- 
ture verses: Phil. 1:4, and 3:14. 
Of those who have had a home in 
the Mission, none is better known 
than Mrs. Grace Kerr, who en- 
tered the orphanage 49 years ago. 
The Mission staff were happy to 
have her present. 

At the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, the group adjourned to the 
superintendent’s home in Doane 
Cottage, where refreshments of 
coffee, cake, and doughnuts were 
served by Mrs. Winter and mem- 
bers of the staff and friends. The 
anniversary cake, baked by Pvt. 
Eddie Simon, and decorated by 
Sgt. Portis Wooley, was a mas- 
terpiece of decorative art. Two- 
tiered, it weighed about 55 pounds. 
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1943, the name of the mission, 
and the words, “Faith, Hope, 
Love,” were on the front of the 
cake. Clusters of pink roses, with 
green leaves lay on a background: 
of white. The icing was completed 
with pink roses and streamers in 
basket weave.—John S. Winter. 


From Village Ridicule 
To Public Respect 


A young man who will grad- 
uate this month from Colegio 
Bautista in Nicaragua gives this 
testimony: “I was the first one 
to come to Colegio Bautista from 
my town and many ridiculed me 
and my family because of it. 
According to our friends and rel- 
atives, I should be going to one 
of our own religious schools. But 
in the vacation after my second 
year people began to notice that 
my actions were somewhat differ- 
ent from those of the other boys 
my age. I didn’t seem to enjoy 
their rowdiness nor the things I 
had enjoyed before. They asked 
my father for an explanation. 
He answered, “Carlos has been 
growing different ever since he 
started to Colegio Bautista. I’m 


Miss Estelle Marlin and the Kodiak Orphanage Junior Choir 
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sending his brother next year.’ 
Others began to send their boys 
until now there are eight of us 
in the dormitory; and the people 
of our town have grown to respect 
Colegio Bautista for the effect 
it has had upon the lives of us 
boys.”—Marcia Cudworth, Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua. 


Woman Missionary Honored 
By El Salvador Officials 


Teachers Day is a great occa- 
sion in the schools of El Salvador. 
The teachers keep open house and 
receive many callers as well as 
an abundance of flowers and gifts. 
At Colegio Bautista this past 
year, Miss Evalena McCutcheon, 
the principal, was much surprised 
when early on Teachers Day she 
saw many of her former pupils 
coming to the school. Her surprise 
increased when a delegation es- 
corted her to the platform of the 
assembly hall where two officials 
of the Educational Department of 
the republic welcomed her in the 
presence of invited guests and 
nearly all the graduates. 

The alumni took this occasion 
to honor their beloved teacher 
and principal for her 18 years of 
service in Nicaragua. The pro- 
gram included speeches by alum- 
ni, music by one of the most 
famous pianists of the city, and 
a talented violinist, words of ap- 
preciation by a government offi- 
cial, and then the presentation of 
flowers, gifts, a certificate of ap- 
preciation signed by the alumni, 
and a gold medal with the in- 
scription, “Honor y Merito. Por 
los ex-alumnos del Colegio Bau- 
tista.”” The final number was ice- 
cream and cake for everybody. 
“It is needless to say,” writes 
Miss McCutcheon, “I felt like 
Tiny Tim, ‘God bless us every- 
one!’—the dear boys and girls 
for their love and appreciation of 
our school and its ideals.” 


A Mexican Chicken 
with Ribbon and Earrings 


Since 1987 Catalina, a slight 
bit of a woman, has been one of 
the important leaders in the vil- 
lage of San Cristobal, a short dis- 
tance from the Puebla-Mexico 
City highway. Since she is a grad- 
uate of Colegio Howard, she has 
frequently urged me to visit the 
school where she has been teach- 
ing for the past six years. Going 
out from Puebla on the bus, I was 
met in a nearby town by Catalina 
and taken to the village of San 
Cristobal. There we found a goodly 
number of pupils quietly seated 
at their new desks in an attrac- 
tive schoolroom which is a monu- 
ment to her courage, foresight, 
and tireless effort. 

The president of the school 
board was present at the after- 
noon program given in our honor. 
Some of the numbers had been 
used last year when the Minister 
of Education had come from Mex- 
ico City to inaugurate the new 
building, others were from a pa- 
triotic program which they had 
presented a few days before. At 
the end of the recitations, songs, 
and’ a comedy, the teacher ex- 
pressed the gratitude of the school 
for our presence and said they 
had a gift for me. Immediately 
one of the older girls came for- 
ward with a live hen in her arms. 
It had a bow of red ribbon sewed 
through iis topknot, and earrings 
of gay colored beads were dan- 
gling from the sides of the head. 
A bit of ribbon on each wing 
completed the hen’s adornment. 
Then a basket of apples was 
brought forward, and I had vi- 
sions of going to the bus with a 
hen under one arm and the basket 
—which had no handle—under 
the other. Fortunately Catalina 
sent a girl to bring a large straw 
bag for the emergency. A num- 
ber of women and several fathers 
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attended the program; others 
looked in at the window. 

Before the afternoon program 
began Catalina showed me a pic- 
ture of the house where she had 
taught for several years. One 
could not have imagined that a 
school could ever have been held 
in that thatched-roof hut with no 
windows, no floor, and no desks. 
The inspector used to call it “The 
Cave,” and encouraged the little 
teacher to interest the village 
people in building a schoolhouse. 
At first they were not much con- 
cerned about having a federal 
school as they had several small 
private schools run carelessly 
enough. At length, however, Cat- 
alina attracted their attention be- 
cause of her genuine interest in 
the pupils and her desire to better 
their condition. Finally the par- 
ents promised that if the federal 
government would secure a piece 
of ground and provide a civil 
engineer to draw up the plans, 
they would do their part in put- 
ting up the house. Plans for a 
three-room school were drawn 
and one wing was built by the 
village men. The other two rooms, 
one of which will serve as office 
and library, are for the future. 
Bricks for the floor and platform 
were donated by the mayor. 

While a student at Colegio 
Howard, Catalina joined our 
Puebla church. Since she comes 
to the city every other Sunday, 
we have asked her to take a 
Sunday school class with a stu- 
dent nurse, who is off duty every 
other Sunday, as the other part- 
time teacher. We hope Catalina 
will be as faithful and interested 
in her Sunday school pupils as 
she has been in her day school. 
She has been attending our Nor- 
mal Class and always takes notes 
with real interest; we believe she 
will do good work with the chil- 
dren under her leadership.—Ma- 
bel V. Young. 
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No 


. 73—The Arrest of Jesus 


Across 


. “. .. how then shall the 


scriptures be fulfilled.” 
Matt. 26:54. 


. “if it be possible, let... 


SS Poe 


cup pass from me.” Matt. 
26 :39. 

at hand that doth 
betray me.” Matt. 26:46. 


. “meat offering baken in a 


oe Lev. 28. 


. “Put up thy sword into the 


... John 18:11. 


. A part of knowledge. 
. “betrayest thou the Son of 


man with a...” Luke 


22:48. 


. Printers’ measure. 
. “have ye not read in the 


-..” Matt. 12:5. 


. Is it (cont.). 


. “that same is he; . 


. . him, 
and lead him away safely.” 
Mark 14:44. 


22. 
24. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
$1. 


33. 
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37. 


38. 
40. 


“Sleep on now, and take 
. . . rest.”” Matt. 26:45. 
“the . . . is at hand.” Matt. 

26:45. 
Ancestor of Jesus. Luke 3:28. 
Recording Secretary. 
Linear measure used in 
Turkey. 
Civil Engineer. 
Doctor of Laws (L.). 
“and with hima... 
tude.” Matt. 26:47. 
Africa. 

“as an old lion; who shall 
. . « him up.” Gen. 4939. 
“. . . therefore ye seek me, 
let these go.” John 18:8. 

Odor, a combining form. 

“stretched out his hand . . . 
drew his sword.” Matt. 
26:51. 


multi- 


. “Then all . . . disciples for- 


sook him.” Matt. 26:56. 


. “Son of man sitting on the 


right hand of . . .” Matt. 
26 :64. 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 
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. Affirmatives. 
. “and said unto them, Whom 


... ye.” John 18:4. 
of the glory 
of God.” Romans 3:23. 


. Capital of Moab. Num. 21:28. 
. Doctor of Divinity. 
. High priest and judge of 


Israel. I Samuel 1:9. 
to 
them.” Psalm 60:4. 


. “more than twelve legions 


. angels.” Matt. 26:58. 


. “from the sixth hour there 


was ... over all the land 
unto the ninth hour.” Matt. 
27 345. 


A saying of Christ is 1, 3, 7, 22, 


24, 40, 41, 42, 56, and 57. 


Down 


. Security. 2. Not say. 

. “they laid ... hands on 
him, and took him.” Mark 
14:46. 

. “upon the . . . of the robe 
pomegranates.” Ex. 39:24. 

. Iowa. 6. Saints. 

. “For God ... loved the 
world.” John 3:16. 

. Peck. 

. “Friend, . . . art thou come.” 
Matt. 26:50. 

. “with . . . and staves for to 
take me.” Matt. 26:55. 

. “and smote off his...” 
Matt. 26:51. 
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19. “Are ye come out as against a 
... Matt. 26:55. 
20. Tungsten. 

. “and the Son of man is... 
into the hands of sinners.” 
Matt. 25:45. 

. “Who gave himself for . . .” 
Titus 2:14. 

. Edible tuber of Peru and 
Bolivia. 

. “Smote a servant of the high 
...” Mark 14:47. 

. “Then . . . they, and laid 
hands on Jesus.” Matt. 
26:50. 

. “lo, . . . , one of the twelve, 
came.” Matt. 26:47. 

. “daily with you in the temple 
teaching, and ye . . . me 


not.” Mark 14:49. 

. “And . . . of them that stood 
by drew a sword.” Mark 
14:47. 

. And (F.). 

. Compass point. 

. Nut. 

. “, . . hath done what... 
could.” Mark 14:8. 

. “bringeth forth out of his 
treasure things new and 
... Matt. 18:52. 

48. Royal Irish Academy. 

49. Answer. 

50. Thing. 

52. “*That thou doest,... 
quickly.” John 13:27. 

54. Book. 

55. New England. 


THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 


For Times Like These 


By Irene A. JoNnEs 


HE actual happenings of 

“these times” are not very 
different in some ways from the 
“times” in which women have 
lived century after century. Ever 
since the years of the early church, 
in peace and war, women have 
been responsible for many serv- 
ices which accompany the Chris- 
tian witness. Not always have 
they had places of prominence, 
but always they have accepted a 
share of responsibility for under- 
girding the work and ministry of 
the church. 

As early as 1671 in a Domestic 
State Paper record in England 
appeared the following entry: 

On Friday last the mayor and 
jurats caused the Anabaptists’ pulpit, 
forms, and benches to be pulled down, 
and hung padlocks up on the doors, 
but upon Sunday morning betimes 
the staples and locks were broke off, 
and the Anabaptists went to their old 
trade again. 


The Baptist women in 1944 do 
have a “trade” and with God’s 
help they must go “to their old 
trade again,” whatever may be 
the obstacles. 

The “trade” for Baptist women 
is a share in the carrying of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, in word 
and deed, at home and abroad, to 
persons who have not yet heard. 
There are a number of ways in 
which women may work together 
to strengthen their efforts and in- 
terpret the challenge of the living 
God for the life of an individual. 

Prayer may be the “simplest 
form of speech” and yet the most 
effective power which Christian 
women have. Prayer demands a 
certain quality of spirit on the 
part of the one who dares to pray. 
One poet has said, 

Ere a voice to prayer be given 
The heart should rise on wings of love 
to heaven. 


Jesus cautioned his followers in 
his earthly ministry to prepare 
their hearts before they attempted 
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to pray. The standard is no lower 
today. Each woman must recog- 
nize that praying is not something 
which she may permit her neigh- 
bor to do for her. It is “the Chris- 
tian’s vital breath” and must 
therefore be an individual respon- 
sibility, and experience. 

The practice or habitual use of 
a few homely virtues is a skill 
which women may use with pecu- 
liar effectiveness. One wonders at 
times just what would happen in 
the women’s society of a local 
church if every woman were gra- 
cious in her dealings with others, 
if every woman demonstrated pa- 
tient endurance of offenses, if 
every woman were as intent in 
listening to others as she is in 
anticipating what she shall say! 
Jesus’ simple injunction to “love 
thy neighbor as thyself” is still 
a large order — rarely filled. 

Planning together for the work 
to be done by women in a local 
society is just as essential as plan- 
ning for work in the association, 
state, or national group. It de- 
mands not only time and fore- 
sight, but it demands persever- 
ance. It demands venturing into 
unseen paths sometimes. Faith 
has been used in the New Testa- 
ment to mean “tying on to God 
and His plan.” Surely women 
must be willing to accept new 
challenges, to endure sacrifices, to 
plan carefully so that their work 
may be an evidence of such faith. 
Again, Jesus promised, “if ye 
have faith, ye shall . . .” 

Women are likely to see only 
the discouraging things in “these 
times” — our times — but they 
must not stop there. The ob- 
stacles to our missionary work at 
present are well known; they are 
legion. We must have confidence 
in God, however, and, by His 
help, overcome. Let it be said of 
us, too, they “went to their old 


trade again.” 
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MISSIONARY: EDUCATION 


MISSIONARY THEMES 
for 1944-1945 

Every year the Missionary Ed- 
ucation Movement issues a series 
of books and educational aids to 
undergird the study themes of the 
year. One of the study books for 
the year 1944-1945 will be pub- 
lished in March. A summary of 
the study books with denomina- 
tional helps will be provided in 
April. 

In addition to a report on the 
first interdenominational study 
book for the new year there will 
be available The Bible and Mis- 
sions, by CHARLES S. DETWEILER, 
a course for which there has been 
great demand for a number of 
years. 

West of the Date Line: Christian 
Pioneering in Southeast Asia, by 
Constance M. Hauiock. In a 
section of the world now thought 
of most often as a military battle- 
field, we are brought up-to-date 
with the struggles of the mission- 
aries against the forces of evil and 
the problems of this now-familiar 
far-off section of the world. West 
of the Date Line is a study book for 
adults and young people, written 
in popular style, fully illustrated 
with photographs and maps. Pa- 
per only, 50¢. Baptists will have 
a Study and Worship Program 
based on this book, lifting up 
studies of special interest to Bap- 
tist folk. This will be prepared by 
one of our own missionary repre- 
sentatives. Price 25¢. 

The Bible and Missions, by 
Caries S. DetweILerR. God’s 
outreach through the whole Bible 
to the people of the world is the 
thesis of this book. The book is 
set up in six chapters as a First 
Series course. In addition to be- 


ing helpful as a study course it 
provides excellent reading for one 
who cares to see the missionary 
message throughout the Bible. 
This is the first book that Bap- 
tists have had on the Bible and 
Missions since Mrs. Montgom- 
ery’s great book; it is timely and 
practical; it may be used for Bible 
classes, mission study courses, 
Christian Service Seminars, con- 
ferences or assemblies. Price 40¢. 


Preparing for Annual Reports 


Throughout the year the De- 
partment of Missionary Educa- 
tion endeavors to provide helpful 
suggestions regarding materials 
and methods through this section 
of Misstons. Occasionally an out- 
standing report from a state sec- 
retary appears here. Sometimes a 
report from some local church 
gives new impetus to the work 
and new interest to leaders. Ev- 
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ery state has consecrated leaders 
giving their time to the various 
phases of missionary education. 
The same is true of associations 
and local churches. The life of 
this department is maintained 
through the activity of hundreds 
of volunteer workers who keep in 
constant touch with one another 
and with the department. To 
these folk belongs the credit for 
the achievement of work and the 
development of personality which 
have taken place through the use 
of our program this year. 

The report year closes on April 
15th. To these leaders who are 
doing so great a work, it is sug- 
gested that each one bring the re- 
port up-to-date so that there need 
not be a final rush of activity at 
the close of the year. Report forms 
have gone out to state, associa- 
tion, and local church secretaries. 
If any church has not received 
its report forms, it should com- 
municate with its association sec- 
retary. The report should cover 
the achievement for the whole 
church in missionary education, 
the national missionary read- 
ing program, World Service 
(W.W.G.), and missionary edu- 
cation for children (C.W.C.). 

The Department of Missionary 
Education confers a certificate 
upon each church which achieves 
100 points credit for the mission- 
ary education activities that it 
has carried out during the year. 
Seals are awarded year by year. 
In 1944 some churches will receive 
their 23rd certificate seal; some 
will receive their first seal. These 
awards are made in recognition 
of the completion of a program 
which stimulated greater under- 
standing for and appreciation of 
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the peoples at home and abroad 
and more effective service through 
the church.—Dorothy A. Stevens. 


Effective Art Work 


Miss Mildred Wetmore is an 
artist to whom the Department 
of Missionary Education is grate- 
ful for creative work which illus- 
trates so effectively the Depart- 
ment’s printed material. 

This artist, who with great 
charm says, “I like to draw and 
paint anything, but children best 
of all; and next to children, I 






World Wide Guild 





Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 
I can think of no more impres- 
sive way to usher in the New 
Year, an eventful year, an uncer- 
tain year, perhaps a tragic year— 
than to do it in the midst of a 
Christian Student Conference rep- 
resenting youth of North Amer- 
ica, with a sprinkling from the 
Orient and even from West Af- 
rica. Such a privilege was mine at 
the Student Planning Conference 
on the World Mission of the 
Church which was held in Woos- 
ter, Ohio, at the turn of the year. 
It was like a great shaft of light in 
a dark world for it will mean just 
that. It sounded an unmistakable 
word of hope for the future. If 
ever I doubted the power or con- 
secration of this present genera- 
tion that doubt fled in the face of 
400 young people, the cream of 
the colleges and the churches, 
dedicating themselves and their 
vocations to the spread of Christ’s 
message to a whole world. 
Others will be writing about 
this conference in detail. (See 
pages 168-169.) Don’t miss the 
story. I wish every Baptist young 
person could have been a part of 











think the cutest thing in the world 
is a little colt,” was born in the 
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it. In a very real sense you were, 
not only through one representa- 
tive of your Executive Board but 
because the many of you who 
have pledged yourself in like spirit 
to Sacrificial Living and Giving 
are at one with all that this con- 
ference meant. 

There was a definite feeling 
that this conference did not end 
at Wooster. It was far too deep 
and real for that. On campuses 
and in towns and churches it lives 
now in action. And our pledges 
to serve and give are real too. 

We can reveal them now in 
two very definite ways. “J will 
give sacrificially to my local church 
and is missionary program.” 
That’s part of our pledge. March 
is the month when in most 
churches the Every Member En- 
listment takes place. Baptist 
young people have a share in that, 
an active share, in the Youth En- 
listment part which you carry out. 
How about definitely interesting 
every young person in your group 
as a regular giver to your church 
and missionary program. Another 
part of our pledge is “J will serve 
sacrificially through meeting emer- 
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Cumberland Mountains of Ten- 
nessee. Her ABC’s were learned 
in the little log Baptist church 
which served as school and gen- 
eral meeting place for the com- 
munity. When she was 16 years 
of age her parents moved to north- 
ern Ohio; then she entered Cleve- 
land School of Art. After she was 
graduated on the completion of 
the four-year course, Miss Wet- 
more came to New York City, 
and in this city she has been able 
to study and to give expression to 
her talent. 








THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Royal Ambassadors 


gency needs.” Beside the many 
things you’ve pledged to do where 
you are, some will find it possible 
to be a part of the Summer Serv- 
ice Projects outlined on these 
pages. All of you will see in this 
plan of the Fellowship a demon- 
stration of your purpose to make 
Christianity real in life. While all 
of you cannot be on these mission 
fields you can do something simi- 
lar where you are. Why not try 
a Summer Community Service 
Project of your own that will 
meet a need you can see? 

In the important months just 
ahead let us renew our efforts and 
join our faith with all dedicated 
Christian young people who would 
make the Christian way the light 
of the world. 

Very sincerely yours, 


10 Foe 


Baptist Youth Fellowship 
Summer Service Projects 


Haven’t you always thought 
that missionary work must be 
fascinating? Most of us have felt 
this way and wished that we 
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Giving thanks before lunch in the Christian Center at Pueblo, Colorado 


could somehow have a first-hand 
share in our mission stations all 
around the world. Well, there’s 
“America the Beautiful” and it’s 
surprising how much is being 
done by the Home Mission So- 
cieties across the sweep of our 
country. Perhaps you know how 
varied and fascinating the work 
is in these tension spots of our 
own land. You can guess how the 
upheaval of the war has accentu- 
ated all the former needs and 
added a lot of new ones. Right 
now our Home Mission work 
needs some extra hands and young 
people are looking for jobs. So 
we are going to put them together. 

In addition to all the other 
ways of sharing in mission work 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship is 
launching a plan for this summer, 
called Summer Service Projects, 
which will let young people ac- 
tually get into some of our mission 
fields with all they have to give. 
There are reconstruction tasks to 
be done right here, if democracy 
is to become a living fact. These 
can best be accomplished, we be- 


lieve, by putting Christianity 
practically into action. 

We're going to have splendid 
help in this program because our 
two Home Mission Societies and 
the Student Department of the 
Board of Education are working 
with the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship in furnishing centers for the 
work we do and providing com- 
petent leadership for it. Our big 
job, and a delightful one, is enroll- 
ing young people who want to 
get into challenging and intensely 
interesting jobs. 

The plan is for Summer Service 
Projects in five of our home mis- 
sion centers where young people 
may engage in a four-fold pro- 
gram of Christian fellowship, con- 
sisting of cooperative living, man- 
ual work, community service, 
worship and study. This plan will 
highlight our major emphasis for 
this year.—Sacrificial Living and 
Sacrificial Giving. 

It works this way: A group of 
six to ten young people with a 
competent adult leader spends 
six summer weeks at a home mis- 


sion center. Some of these groups 
will be interracial in character. 
The young people live and work 
cooperatively conducting a vaca- 
tion church school, a recreation 
program for young people, wor- 
ship services and generally being 
missionaries of friendship. Only 
established mission stations have 
been chosen as centers so that 
what we accomplish won’t have 
to stop when we leave but can be 
carried on. It’s a wonderful op- 
portunity to do something that is 
exciting and useful at the same 
time. 

One project will be in connec- 
tion with the Cosmopolitan Cen- 
ter in Sacramento, California, 
where there are opportunities for 
service with a variety of national- 
ity groups. The Chinese Com- 
munity Center at Locke not far 
away furnishes a chance for un- 
derstanding another racial group. 

Another project will center in 
the Crow Indian field in Montana. 
Here the group will have a chance 
to really know the First Ameri- 
cans. While they contribute to the 
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mission program of the reserva- 
tion, they will have a great ex- 
perience in living and working 
with the Indian people in Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

You’ve all heard of Willow 
Run, near Detroit where defense 
workers compose a large and 
challenging community. Here an 
understanding of labor conditions 
can be gained and a program of 
Christian activities can minister 
to real social needs. 

Pueblo, Colorado, furnishes an- 
other project opportunity. Here a 
Christian Center serves uprooted 
families in an industrial area and 
reaches out to a Mexican group 
near by. 

Another center will be in Har- 
lem in New York. There a group 
will carry on its four-way pro- 
gram and will find out what can 
be done to prevent racial wrongs 
and tensions. They'll learn to un- 
derstand the Negro, his problems, 
his abilities and his charm. 

Now for details of application 
and cost. You may make applica- 
tion for one of these projects if 
you’ve had one year of college or 
its equivalent in work experience. 
As at any summer camp, the 
camper is responsible for getting 
to his project and for his expenses 
while there. The estimated cost 
for room and board at the project 
center is $60 for the six-week 
period. 

Some may be able to give time 
and service but cannot care for all 
the cost. In the spirit of fellowship 
in sacrificial service other indi- 
viduals may wish to provide a 
scholarship so that someone else 
may serve. 

In addition to these, other de- 
nominations are planning similar 
work camps and there are still 
others which are planned inter- 
denominationally, such as mi- 
grant centers and rural projects. 
Information may be had on these 


if you desire it. Some may be near 
you. 

Project groups are being en- 
rolled now. If you want your 
name considered or if you desire 
more information on any part of 
the program write to the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship Summer Serv- 
ice Projects Committee, 152 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Tomorrow’s world is already in 
the making. Young people want 
to have a practical hand in the 
building of it. Summer Service 
Projects furnish a great oppor- 
tunity for putting some Christian 
foundation stones under the world 
of the future. In the doing of ‘it 
Christian faith, Christian service, 
Christian fellowship will come 
alive in a new way. 


Planning for Junior High 


The Junior High boys and girls, 
often called the forgotten age 
group, are in for a new day in 
Baptist churches. A new, exciting 
program is being developed for 
them. Some weeks ago a group 
of men and women and youth, 
actively engaged in working with 
Junior Highs sat for three days 
exploring the interests and needs 
of these intermediates in our 
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churches. Through this meeting 
the way was opened to start 
preparation on the new program 
for the Junior High Baptist 
Youth Fellowship. Seven areas 
of emphasis seemed to evolve 
from the conference. 

1. There should be a strong 
emphasis, on “churchmanship.” 
It was felt that there needed to 
be a contagious plan to actively 
relate the Junior High youth to 
the church, its program, and to 
help them to feel a part of the 
church fellowship. 

2. The Junior High program 
should have a strong element of 
outreach. Through the Junior 
High Department the unchurched 
boys and girls of the community 
should be reached, and through 
its program, a study of worship 
and personal counselling, they 
should be led to aceept Christ. 

8. The program should be un- 
dergirded with a missionary dy- 
namic. Boys as well as girls need 
to grow into mature Christians 
with an understanding and fervor 
for the world missionary out- 
reach. 

4. The World Wide Guild should 
continue and will furnish the club 
activity for girls. A strong mis- 


The World Wide Guild Chapter at Emmet, Idaho 
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sionary emphasis should continue 
to have large place in the pro- 
gram. The total Guild program 
might well be enlarged to include 
activities that will meet the vari- 
ous needs of Junior High girls. 

5. Boys should also have a 
strong Baptist Club or interest 
group. Royal Ambassadors has al- 
ready met a wide need. The value 
of this program needs to be pre- 
served as new activities and inter- 
ests are added in rounding out an 
exciting boys’ program for the 
denomination. It was the. hope 
that the Baptist laymen would get 
under such a movement. 

6. The Sunday evening meet- 
ing of the Junior High group 
should be given special attention. 
A new type of topic material 
should be developed which would 
include more activity, better 
helps for both the adult advisor 
and the boys and girls in present- 
ing the topic. 

7. Accompanying this Junior 
High emphasis should be a strong 
program of leadership training 
for the adult advisor. It was felt 


Royal Ambassadors, Emmet, Ida. 


that a Fellowship of Junior High 
leaders needed to be developed in 
the denomination in order to pro- 
mote Junior High work in the 
churches and to give help and 
encouragement to the leaders. 

It is anticipated that the Junior 
High program will be ready for 
use in the churches in the fall. 


Toys for Tule Lake 


The Ethel Knapp Guild of Tab- 
ernacle Church, Utica, New York, 
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discussed at their September 
meeting what they were to do for 
White Cross Work. Myra Reese, 
their counselor, tells what they 
did about it. 

“Some of the girls had been at 


the W. W. G. House Party at 


Keuka College. There they met 
Miss Jeanne Mori and they re- 
membered the appeal which was 
made last year for gifts for the 
children in the Japanese Reloca- 
tion Centers and wanted to make 
some toys. 

“Mrs. Lee Cummings, assistant 
counselor, obtained patterns for 
some cuddly toys and each girl 
provided cloth for two toys. They 
were cut out, embroidered, stitched 
and stuffed and will make the 
children at the Tule Lake Reloca- 
tion Center very happy. 

“There were thirty-five animals 
in all and they made quite a show- 
ing when they were exhibited for 
the Woman’s Federation. They 
were also exhibited for the young 
people attending the Fellowship 
tea, following the Fellowship 
Service on December 5.” 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Thank you so much for the 
many pretty Christmas cards that 
I received from so many of you. 
It is great fun to receive cards 
through the mail. 

I wonder if you would like to 
do something very worth while 
with the cards sent to you this 
Christmas? Our missionaries are 
very anxious to have large num- 
bers of cards sent to them. Cover 
with a piece of white paper pasted 
on any writing or personal mes- 
sage on the card. The missionaries 
use these cards to write verses 
from the Bible and send home 


with the children. Our own Spe- 
cial Interest Missionary, intro- 
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Baptist Mission Study Course 
for 
Primary and Junior Children 











duced in Americans All, would be 
glad to receive such cards. She 
could also use birthday cards and 
get-well cards if they. were sent. 

This is a real service in which 
each boy and girl can participate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Florence Stansbury. 


Friends Around the World 


Jesus said, “Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost: Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you; and lo, I am with 
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you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” These are words of 
Jesus spoken to His disciples two 
thousand years ago, yet to each 
of us who reads them the chal- 
lenge is as clear and true today as 
it was then. Through the years 
Christians have accepted this 
final message of their Saviour as 
the “great commission,” and 
have directed their efforts to the 
fulfillment of His command. The 
children’s foreign mission study 
theme this year is Christian Ven- 
tures in Learning and Living. Each 
year the Department of Mission- 
ary Education prepares material 
to accompany each mission study 
theme. In this Baptist material, 
especially prepared for use with 
Primary and Junior children, we 
have stories, written by mission- 
aries, about children they have 
known and had a part in relating 
to our Christian program; pic- 
tures of children on our own 
mission fields; activities and serv- 
ice projects that will help the 
children feel better acquainted 
with children of other cultural 
backgrounds; worship materials 
that will help children feel a one- 
ness with Christian boys and girls 
around the world. Be sure to send 
today for your copy of Friends 
Around the World. 25 cents. 


Children and Their Toys 
Around the World 


Have you seen the picture set 
Children and Their Toys Around 
the World, and the new stories to 
accompany each picture, written 
by Margaret L. Decker? These 
new stories have a Christian mes- 
sage in each one. Be sure to ob- 
tain from your nearest Baptist 
Bookstore a set of the pictures 
and insist that the stories be 
these new ones. 

This picture set and the new 
stories by Margaret L. Decker 
form an excellent mission study 








unit for children under six. True 
it is that these children in the 
pictures and stories are far-away 
friends, however our world has 
grown smaller in the last two 
years. Rapid travel and com- 
munication have broken down 
the barriers of distance that once 
separated the peoples of the 
world. Our four and five-year-olds 
are living with us in this world 
brought closer together. Distant 
peoples and lands have become 
well known to them through the 
media of the radio, new books, 
visual aids and the newspapers. 





As our children become aware 
of these new friends, they are in- 
terested in knowing what the 
children do, how they live, what 
they wear and how they play. 
Since play has a universal appeal 
we have chosen to introduce the 
children of other countries through 
their toys. In each story some 
Christian teaching or attitude is 
emphasized. Even four and five 
year-olds like to know that chil- 
dren in far-away countries go to 
Sunday School and church. They 
should also be helped to know 
that their offerings make possible 
these Sunday schools and churches. 

Perhaps as the result of such a 
unit of study the children will 
wish to participate in some type 
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of service project for another 
group. They might collect Bible 
story pictures from their story 
papers, pictures from magazines, 
or bring some of their good toys 
to send to another group. 
Missionary education helps chil- 
dren not only to know and ap- 
preciate the problems of other 
boys and girls, but also should 
arouse in them a desire to be con- 
cerned about children around the 
world. Children learn by hearing 
stories, seeing pictures and having 
an opportunity to meet a need 
through some type of service. 


The Capen Family 


IntropucInG Cart M. Capen, 
Our SpectAL INTEREST 
MIssIONARY 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Keith Capen, 5 years old, and 
Constance, 3 years old, were born 
in China, but that doesn’t seem 
strange to them because their 
daddy was born in China and 
their mother in Korea. 

Whenever Keith and Constance 
left the city, where they and their 
parents were the only white peo- 
ple, to visit their grandparents in 
Swatow, they would ride part 
way in a sedan chair carried on 
two men’s shoulders, and then 
the last part was in a sailing boat. 
They always liked to visit their 
grandmother and grandfather be- 
cause then they could go to the 
Chinese kindergarten there and 
play with the children. At their 
own home in Chaoyang they had 
some Chinese friends who came 
to visit them, but most of all they 
enjoyed helping lead the water 
buffalo around to eat grass or 
to wallow in the mud-hole, which 
a buffalo must do every day or 
his skin becomes too tight. They 
were fond of the buffalo, for it 
gave them the milk they drank. 
They also liked to run around 
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the yard and see the fruit grow- 
ing. Bananas, oranges, pomeloes 
were there, and other fruits with 
strange names—custard apples, 
dragon’s eyes, or Buddha’s fin- 
gers. In the evenings they would 
go to the front gate and stand 
watching the long line of men 
trotting to the city with baskets 
of fish slung over their shoulders, 
or the little children going home 
with the grass they had spent all 
day raking so there would be fuel 
to cook supper. 

They were happy in China, but 
they like America too because it 
snows here! At present they are 
going to kindergarten and nursery 
school in New York City. 

It took Mr. Capen seven months 
to make the trip back to China, 
but he wanted so much to get 
back to the people there that he 
thought it was worth while. He 
left New Orleans for Chile via 
the Panama Canal; from Chile 
he flew to Buenos Aires: at Bue- 
nos Aires he got an Argentine 
boat to Durban, South Africa; 
and then went to Bombay. He 
wrote that after the war was over 
he’d tell us how he got to Bom- 
bay. He went from Bombay to 
Calcutta by train; from Calcutta 
to West China by plane, and then 
by charcoal-burning truck, train, 
and bus back to Kityang in 
South China, where he is to live. 

Keith and Constance miss him 
and he misses them, but he feels 
there is so much he can do for the 
hungry children and people of 
China and in visiting and preach- 
ing in the small country churches, 
that he is happy to be in China. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Louise Newland Capen 
(Mrs. Carl M.) 
521 West 112th Street 
New York 25, N. Y. 
Address: Rev. Cart M. Caren 
Kityang, Kwangtung, 
Free China 


Carl M. Capen and bis family 


The following is an excerpt 
from a letter written by Mr. 
Capen October 23rd in Kityang 
and received here December 28rd: 

“It was a great experience to 
see parts of China I had never 
been to before. I had a very mem- 
orabie truck ride over the winding 
steep roads of Yunan and Kwei- 
chow provinces. It was plenty tir- 
ing to ride for 5 days in the back 
of a truck over the rough winding 
roads; but it was well worth it, 
for the scenery was the most 
beautiful I have seen in China. 
I travelled by train through 
Kwangai and Hunan provinces to 
Kukong in our own Kwangtung 
province. Then we had to ride 
another truck for three days, 
walk for 2 days, and end up in a 
small river boat. Where there 
were no mission stations we had 
to sleep in Chinese inns on board 
beds. I wish I could greet all of 
you personally. I do want to say 
that I think of you often and pray 
that God will bless you in all you 
are doing to spread the Gospel. 
Cordially yours, Carl M. Capen.” 


Ice Cream in China 


Dr. Dorothy G. Gates writes 
from Chungking, China, Septem- 
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ber 19, .1948: “There is a store 
here where some of the soldiers 
from America have bought ice 
cream. A tiny dish of ice cream 
sells for $32.00 (Chinese money). 
I understand that it is never wise 
to purchase cold things like ice 
cream in Chinese open stores.” 


The Children’s “‘Friendly”’ 


There is no better way for men 
and women to become acquainted 
with one another than to bring 
them together in the interest of 
serving their children. Parents 
are apt to see problems looming 
so large that they do not provide 
for their children the fellowship 
ideal of Christian brotherhood. 

In a large city where there are 
Baptists of many national and 
cultural backgrounds, a group of 
children’s leaders planned a fel- 
lowship project to extend over a 
year. For the first meeting all 
of the groups were brought to- 
gether for worship and for play. 
During the months of the winter 
children were to plan activities 
around a central project common 
to all the groups. In the spring 
the leaders planned to bring 
them together for a closing festi- 
val of friendship and worship. 
Such a project could be worked 
out in any community, provided 
the leaders of children, youth, 
and adults have the breadth of 
vision and determination to make 
brotherhood a life . experience 
rather than just a long word. 


Baptist World Charter 


Have you seen the Northern 
Baptist World Charter? On pages 
20 and 21 you will find material 
that may be used with children 
showing the missionary outreach 
of our denomination. These pages 
contain pictures and brief story 
material. Be sure to obtain your 
copy either from your pastor or 
your state office. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpucTeD BY EvizaBeTs I. FENsom 
Council on Finance & Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 6, N. Y. 














RESOLVED: To Win an “E” Award in 1944 


The following quotation from 
the program of the $rd Annual 
Presidents’ Conference of the 
Women’s Baptist Mission Society 
of Detroit Association sets a high 
standard, and programs which 
measure up to it merit an “E” 
award for E-ventuate—for the 
truly successful program “results 
in action,” or, “looks toward to- 
morrow.” 

Programs should tear people 
away from absorption in them- 
selves by creating in them a desire 
to enter into relationship and activ- 
ity which will produce a Christlike 
world. 

Many societies well deserve a 
citation for Enterprise, defined as 
“initiative leading to independ- 
ent action.” This is borne out by 
the wide variety of year books 
that have been entered in the pro- 
gram contests. With scarcely an 
exception, these were based on 
the national theme, but there was 
nothing stereotyped about them. 
On the contrary, no two were 
exactly alike, for each local group, 
while adopting the basic theme 
with its wealth of suggestions and 
current source materials, had re- 
alized the importance of adap- 
ting the outline to its own needs. 

Early assignment of parts is 
not a new suggestion, but it 
should be emphasized in any dis- 
cussion of program building. The 
most thorough preparation is nec- 
essary if the program is to earn 
an “E” for E-ventuatel 


. . . And programs must be visioned, 


I suspect 
And planned and worked upon with 


no less care 


Than great skyscrapers; they must 
have foundations laid in pray’r, 
And conscientious workmen to per- 

fect the builder’s plans.* 


The “builder’s plans” undoubt- 
edly will call for careful attention 
to the setting, for a program may 
be greatly Enhanced — literally 
“raised in value” — by the dis- 
criminating use of curios, pictures 
and maps. There are possibilities, 
too, in the national costumes of 
other countries; at the Septem- 
ber meeting of the Woman’s 
Society of Delaware Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Book 
Characters presented several of 
the reading books, including a 
story from Strangers No Longer 
and one from Unforgettable Dis- 
ciples — “beautifully done in cos- 
tume.” And flowers and potted 


*Jesstze Merie FRANKLIN in The Baptist 
Leader; quoted in Program Pointers. 





“CLERGY CLOTHING” — “CLERGY CASSOCKS” 
“CLERGY CLOAKS” 
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plants will add cheer and color on 
even the darkest winter day. 

If you would win an “E” for 
Efficiency — “the completion of 
a task with the minimum of 
waste effort,” — remember this 
rule: Always order literature from 
the nearest source of supply, ex- 
cept when specific instructions 
are given. For example, the pic- 
ture pen sketches required for the 
February and March programs in 
Hope are procurable only from 
your State, Foreign and Home 
Missions vice-presidents. 

Plan for the Enlistment of the 
entire membership in the activ- 
ities of the society. Occasionally 
arrange a program calling for the 
maximum number of participants; 
several societies report that the 
use of roll call responses—linked 
to the program theme—resulted 
in a larger number willing to take 
a more prominent part in subse- 
quent programs. Shut-in members 
and others unable to take an 
active part have open to them an 
important field of service—that 
of intercession. 

When your plans are completed, 
check them carefully to be sure 
that the program will help your 
group to Evaluate—“ ascertain the 
value of ”—that phase of the mis- 
sionary enterprise which it covers. 
Is it authoritative? And Con- 
vincing? 

Other possible “E”’ awards will 
occur to you—jot them down now 
for consideration when new pro- 
grams are in the making. 


Dictionaries—Plus 


“A Book of Remembrance makes 
some of its readers excellent dic- 
tionaries, walking dictionaries, in 
the field of missions,” writes Mary 
Martin Kinney in the 1944 edi- 
tion. Intended primarily as a book 
for personal devotions, A Book of 
Remembrance continues to be a 
valuable source book for pro- 
grams. The same price—25¢. 
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Every penny you ever contributed to 
support foreign missions . . . every 
portion of the New Testament you 
made it possible to distribute . . . is 
coming back to you in American lives 
and souls saved. Friendly natives are 
helping so many of our boys, history 
will have to give Christian missions 
credit for hastening Victory in the 
Pacific! 

Let us carry on this work of Bible 
distribution with renewed zeal. Do 
your part ... give today! 

You help greatly when you pur- 
chase an American Bible Society 
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Annuity Agreement, which in turn 
greatly helps you. Under this Plan, 
which has never failed in the 100 
years of its operation, you share in 
the great work of distributing the 
Bible, at the same time receive an 
assured income as long as you live. 
Learn more about this unusual Plan, 
how it can fit your needs, how too it 
entitles you to certain tax exemptions 
— and bow it enables you both to 
give and receive generously. Send 
now for the interesting booklet “A 
Gift That Lives.” 


URGENT! MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 167) 


The Divine-Human En- 
counter, by Emit Brunner, has 
as its central theme the idea that 
when God meets man, Christian 
truth comes into being. The chap- 
ters of this book are revised 
lectures delivered in 1937 on the 
the Olaus Petri Foundation at the 
University of Upsala. Continental 
theology is built around Paul 
rather than Jesus. It claims to be 
a Biblical faith which goes beyond 
orthodoxy and pietism and is 
made necessary because of the 
emptiness of American subjec- 
tive, individualistic, liberal the- 
ology. Brunner’s theology is a 
reformed theology with an em- 
phasis upon the doctrine of elec- 
tion—“Those elected are the 
same as those who love God.” He 
pleads for a church composed of 
“confessors” of Christ rather 
than just people who have been 
baptized in infancy and says that 
the contemporary practice of 
infant baptism is scandalous. 
Barthianism is not a literalistic 
theology. Its roots are in Euro- 
pean, reformed theology. It is 
neo-Lutheranism and neo-Calvin- 
ism with, of course, some ideas of 
its own. (The Westminster Press; 
207 pages; $2.50.) 

OR ORE) 

More Power in Prayer, by 
Davip M. Dawson, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, San Jose, 
California, is a helpful book of 20 
chapters telling how to pray effec- 
tively. (Zondervan; 162 pages; $1.) 

ORES) 

Bible Questions Answered, by 
Wituram L. Perriner.i is a new 
and enlarged edition of the same 
author’s previous book under the 
same title, and constitutes the ques- 
tions asked him directly in corre- 
spondence. and in the Question 

(Continued on page 190) 
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Plan £arly this year for your 
VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


Get Acquainted Now with These 
JUDSON KEYSTONE TEXTS 


FOR BEGINNERS 
“Jesus, Our Friend,” by Elizabeth McE. Shields ® "God's Plan for 
Happy Homes,” by Elizabeth McKinney 
FOR PRIMARY 
* Bible Friends and Friends Today," by Dorothy W. Meserves ® 
"Stories of Jesus,” by Bertha C. Anderson ® “Learning More About 
é. God,” by Louise Linder 
. ssion FOR JUNIORS 
ach of these texts is a ten-se *"Choosing God's Way,” by Doris Clore Demaree ® "We Would 
course, with Bible emphasis in each lesson See Jesus,” by Kate Payne Owens ® "Worshipping God," by Grace 


and suggested activities for every session. _ Smeltzer 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH 





They sell for only *"The Christian's Guide Book,” by Dorothy Pease = "Jesus 
Taught Them, Saying —" by Ruth Schroeder ® "Jesus, the Great 
60c each Leader," by Mae Shane and Irene Jones 





Better have yaur committee look them over  * Just published. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Chicago 1701-03 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. Los Angeles 














MAIN DIET ... . not ‘Dessert’ 


The editor of ‘Teens, the story paper for Intermediates, points out that this virile 
weekly is a teaching medium, not a dessert course on the church school menu. The 
importance of all four A.B.P.S. story papers—Story World, Juniors, 'Teens and Young 
People—can properly be stressed, and if you are not regularly using them, you ought 
to send for samples. 

But just by way of illustration, let's look at some of the new and old features in 
the forthcoming issues of ‘Teens: 


A good serial story always —currently, "Down in Egypt Land"; short stories, 
such as “Archie” series, for sheer enjoyment, and others that point the way 
to Christian action; picture-story strip, “Preacher's Kid," a missionary 
boyography; and timely features such as “Employment Bureau," ‘To- 
morrow’'sWhat You Make It," boys’ and girls’ pages; ‘Where the teens talk,” 
with dollar awards; “The Bible Tells Me So,"" "What Would You Do?" and 
many others. 


WE COULD GO ON AND ON, 


DESCRIBING ALL FOUR STORY PAPERS. 
YOU SIMPLY MUST SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


STORY PAPERS 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 188) 


Box which he conducted as editor 
of the magazine Serving and Wait- 
ing issued by the Philadelphia School 
of the Bible. The questions and his 
answers cover a multitude of topics, 
such as the Bible itself, doctrines, 
ordinances, the church, the ‘par- 
ables, Christian conduct, etc., and 
doubtless include every question 
that may have at one time or 
another concerned the believing 
Christian. (Fundamentalist Truth 
Publishers; 559 pages; $2.00.) 
®@e°®@ 

Martin Luther, John Wes- 
ley, Martin Niemoeller, by 
Bast Miter. Three books, in a 
series of biographical studies, that 
offer helpful suggestions for bio- 
graphical sermon building. 
(Zondervan; $1.00 each.) 

®@@e@ @ 


Twenty-five Excuses An- 
swered, by S. A. NaGgEt, offers 
Scripture answers to the non-Chris- 
tians’ objections to Christianity. 
(Zondervan; 196 pages; $1.50.) 

® oe ®@ 

A B C’s of The Miracles, by 
J. J. VANGORDER, contains 26 
conservatively theological sermons 


Wurters George 
Hotel 14 Fs: 28": 


stig GOWNS 
Pulpit 

fine materials, beautiful work, 

pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 


samples on request. State your 
and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 





ten biography of an influential lay 
Christian. (Scribners; 221 pages; 


$2.00.) 
© @ 0 


Concerns of a World Church, 
by Grorce W. Buckner, Jp., 
Editor of World Call, interna- 
tional religious journal of the 
Disciple of Christ Church, intelli- 
gently and candidly discusses the 
problems and values of the ecu- 
menical Christian movement. The 
writer is well qualified to write on 
the subject suggested by the title 
as he participated in the Oxford, 
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Edinburgh and Madras ecumeni- 
cal conferences. He writes with a 
faith in ecumenism that is inspir- 
ing, and which will do much to 
prepare the home church for the 
“World Church.” (Bethany; 128 


pages; $1.25.) 
@e0 


Books Received 


Sunday Night Services Can be Suc- 
cessful, by Evucene D. Do.iorr, 
Revell, 144 pages, $1.50. 

Decision and Destiny, by GrorcE 
Artuur CuarKE, Revell, 143 pages, 
$1.50, a series of 18 character studies 
from the Old and New Testaments. 

My Life With the Enemy, by Puy1- 
Lis ARGALL, a record of experiences 
over a period of 25 years in Japan by 
a correspondent who returned on the 
Gripsholm, Macmillan, 290 pages, $3. 

The Fall of Christianity, a study of 
Christianity, the State, and War, by 
G. J. Heerine, Fellowship Publica- 
tions, 243 pages, $1.50. 

On Beginning Within, by Dovcias 
V. Srzere, Harper and Brothers, 149 
pages, $1.50. 

Boot and Saddle in Africa, medical 
missionary pioneering in Ethiopia 
and the Egyptian Sudan, by Tuomas 
A. Lamerg, M.D., Revell, 158 pages, 
$2.00. 

The Short Story of Jesus, by Wat- 
TER Lownrt®, an interpretation based 
on the four Gospels, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 233 pages, $2.50. 





on “The Miracles.” (Funda- 
mental Truth Publishers; 
156 pages; $1.00.) 

®@e°®@ 

Dr. Rudolf Bolling Teu- 
sler,by HowarpC. Rospsins 
and GreorGce K. Mac- 
Navaat, tells about the life 
and ministry of a medical 
missionary to Japan, who 
left a successful practice in 
Virginia to establish medi- 
cal missions in Tokyo. He 
saw his work expand from a 
one room hut to the great 
St. Luke’s International 
Medical Center in Tokyo. 
An exceptionally well writ- 


Bound 


“* America’s 





in handsome 
ld-stamped ; 

ted on durable white paper in 
clear type. 


$1.00 
Send for Returnable Inspection Copy 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
T2 E. Randolph St., Chicago 
Stores also in Kansas City and Seattle 


The Hymnal That Inspires Good Singing! 


An all-purpose 
tling with life 
556 hymns—all singable. 60 
Responsive 
index. An outstanding work. 


worship hymnal, bris- 
and vitality. A total of 
ages of 
omplete 


Readings, etc. 


* . 7 


maroon cloth, 
gray-tinted end-papers. 


per copy, 5 or more, plus postage 


Philadelphia 
352 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
Add Sales Taz if in Force 


Most Beautiful 
Hymnbook!” 


- * 


We also offer a 
Complete Line of Sunday School Supplies 





HELP YOUR BAPTIST HOSPITAL 
IN MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 
LET YOUR Gift MINISTER TO 
THE SUFFERING IN NICARAGUA 


Immediate needs are another wing to care for 
private patients, a larger staff, a clinic building, 


and a nurses’ home. aes -_ 
LITTLE PATIENT WITH TUBERCULAR SPINE 


Wanted ... 
MORE ROOM/ 
MORE BEDS/ 
MORE NURSES / 
MORE DOCTORS! 


> Case after case must be turned 
away for lack of room. Local 
surgeons ask when the plant is 
going to be enlarged, for they 
want to bring all their operative 
work to the Baptist Hospital. The 
daily charity clinic overflows until 
often the doors must be closed for 
lack of a staff large enough to 
care for the crowds. Many devout 
believers first heard the gospel 
while patients in the hospital or 
clinic. 


CONVALESCING AT BAPTIST HOSPITAL 


The first capping ceremony of the newly organized 
Nurses’ Training School was held December 2. This 
was a history-making event, the first of its kind in 
Nicaragua. 


For further information write to 
Miss Auce W. S. BRIMSON, Executive Secretary 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN 
BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


i ctaeta aie caieeats ole 152 Madison Avenue 2 New York 16, N. Y. 
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A Correction: 


The Missionary Fair, featured in 
the November issue of Missions, was 
held in the First Baptist Church, of 
Welch, W. Va., not Beckley, as re- 
ported. Apologies to both groups. 


Martha R. West 


Mrs. Martha R. West, known affec- 
tionately to many friends as.“* Mother 
West,” died on January 21, 1944, at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. Fred- 
erick S. Hopkins, in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. For 21 years, from 1907 


dence of the force of Mother West’s 
Christian example and influence. 





Instructions to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
= 


~ aa Money Order or Draft. soon 
Express Orders 


Checks, able 
simply vo Missions. os 
Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 
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Those children today have reached 
their maturity and are scattered over 
the face of the earth. All will rise up 
in their sorrow at her passing and 
call her blessed. 


Caught by the Camera 


(Illustrated in this Issue) 


Europe: Map of Poland, 142. 

Misce.LaNnegovs: Foreign Students 
at Wooster Conference, 168; Pueblo, 
Col., Christian Center, 182; W.W.G., 
Emmet, Idaho, 188; Royal Ambassa- 
dors, Emmet, Idaho, 184. 





to 1928, she presided over the Home tne old and the new ad 
for Missionaries’ Children in Newton 





Nicaracua: School parade, 161. 








Center, Mass. Many children were 
left in her care by their anxious 
fathers and mothers serving on for- 
eign mission fields, where there were 
no adequate facilities for the educa- 
tion of their children. Under motherly 
and skillful training these children 
grew in stature and in all the gracesof wrt 
life. Their ardent devotion to the garg 
Newton Center church was an evi- + 





THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED 


Mc CARTHY 
& SIMON, Inc. 


7 W. 36th ST. MEW YORK 18, W. ¥ 


Prrsona.ities: Walter Pope Binns, 
136; Oscar W. Henderson, 187; Ruth 
and Herman Tegenfeldt, 187; Donald 
C. Cloward, 150; Robert E. Speer, 
154, 155; John R. Mott, 154, 155; 
Carroll O. Morong, 172; Gordon H. 
Lahrson, 173; Paul H. Conrad, 173; 
Mary I. Jones, 174; Mildred Wet- 
more, 181; Capen family, 186. 

War: Prisoners in American camps, 
144, 145; Church service center, 158. 












Denominational Directory 


NOTE.—This abbreviated Denominational Directory is substituted for the 
complete directory which will be published in a later issue. Space limitations 
make it impossible to publish the complete directory more frequently.—ED. 


Missions Magazine 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Editor—William B. Lipphard. 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Corresponding Secretary—Rev. J. C. Hazen, Summit, N. J. 
Treasurer—H. J. Manson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Home Secretary—Rev. Jease R. Wilson. 
Treasurer—Forrest Smith. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary —Rev. George Pitt Beers. 
Treasurer— 8. E. Hening. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


152 Madison op New York, 16, N. Y. 
Home Base Secretary— Miss Irene A. Jones. 
Treasurer—Miss Annie E. Root. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—Miss Alice W. 8. Brimson. 
Treasurer—Mrs, J. Willard McCrossen. 


American Baptist Publication Society 


1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 3, Pa. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. Luther Wesley Smith. 
Treasurer—Elvin L. Ruth. 
= ty Chicago, 72 E. Randolph S8t.; 
Kansas City, 1107 McGee 8t.; +t Ro wen 
Torun 223 Church St. 


ies, 354 8. epring 
, 510 e>4 Bide : 


American Baptist Historical Society 


Chester, Pa. 
Librarian—Charles E. Batten. 
Treasurer—G. O. Phillips. 


Board of Education 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N.Y. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. Luther Wesley Smith. 
Secretary of Missionary Education—Miss Dorothy A. Stevens. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Rev. M. Forest Ashbrook. 
Treasurer—J. Herbert Case. 


National Council of Northern Baptist Men 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Secretary—W. G. Boyle. 


National Committee on Woman’s Work 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Chairman—Mrs. E. W. Parsons; Secretary—Miss Alice W. 8. Brimson. 


Baptist Youth Fellowship 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Missionary Education Secretary—Miss Elsie P. Kappen. 
Youth Secretary—Rev. Oliver eWolf Cummings. 


Council on Finance and Promotion 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
General Director of Promotion—Rev. Earl F. Adams. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 
LITERATURE AND VISUALIZATION Burgav, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York, 16, N. Y. 
Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State and City Secre- 
taries. Free literature from every State Secretary. 
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THE UPPER ROOM, because of its exceptional power as an aid 
to individual daily devotions, serves a greater number of people than 
any other religious publication except the Holy Bible. Millions of 
readers derive a sustained benefit from its use. Available in lots of ten 
or more to one address at 5 cents each, postpaid. Single yearly sub- 
scriptions in the U. S., Canada and Latin America, 30 cents each, 
postpaid; four years, $1.00. Other countries, 35 cents; four years, 





needs of the hungry. 





Food for the Spirit 





literature today need not be expensive. 


A great Christian leader gives 


structive suggest " for 


Daily, under the stress and storms of life, the hearts of men 
cry out for sustenance, for renewed strength, for more abun- 
dant vitality. Here it is that Christian literature . . . devo- 

tional, inspirational, evangelical, spiritual . . . meets the 
Fortunately, the finest Christian 


The Upper 


Room, specializing in quantity production of carefully 
selected material, offers these helpful publications: 


WHEN SORROW COMES 
By £E. Stanley Jones 


“seven don'ts and seven con- 


at 





pointments of life. 
10 copies, 25 cents.. 


24 pages. 


g the sorrows and disap- 
5 cents a copy, postpaid; 














A POCKET PRAYER BOOK 











$1.35. Published in English, Spanish, Portuguese and Braille. 
The Upper Room Tract Series 

Over 4,200,000 of these two-page tracts have been published within the past six 

months for use by pastors, teachers and personal workers. Packed 100 under each 

title, 15 cents per 100, postpaid. No packages broken. 

Tract No. Title Author 
URI The Discovery of God Elmer Ellsworth Helms 
UR2 Boundless Love Costen J. Harrell 
UR3 A Surrendered Life Wesley H. Bransford 
UR4 Calvary John M. Versteeg 
URS Jesus or Chaos R. P. Shuler 
UR6 A Solvent for Every Problem Joseph R. Sizoo 
UR7 Where Ils God? G. Ray Jordan 
URS A Song of Confidence Arthur J. Moore 
UR? Personal Experience of God Ralph Spaulding Cushman 
UR10 Into the Unknown Grace Noll Crowell 
URI1 A Question of Choices Herbert Welch 
UR 12 Where Is Heaven? R. S. Satterfield 
UR13 Have You Lost Christ? Cassius English Street 
UR 14 The King's Highway Edwin Lewis 
URI5 He Chose to Save Others L. L. Evans 
UR 16 The Indispensable Christ J. G. Akin 
URI7 A Personal Saviour Wilson O. Weldon 
UR18 A Flaming Torch E. Stanley Jones 
UR 19 The Fact of Sin I. M. Hargett 
UR20 Effective Prayer Roger W. Babson 
UR21 Are You All-Out for Christ? Grover Carlton Emmons 
UR22 Will We Win for Him? Dewey R. Eder 
UR23 Spiritual Reality Paul B. Kern 
UR24 Power of God Unto Salvation Marvin E. Gilbert 
UR25 God Is Love Ernest Fremont Tittle 

UR26 Open the Door to God Albert P. Shirkey 
UR27 Whosoever Believeth John Calvin Broomfield 
UR28 Value of Church Membership Glenn Randall Phillips 
UR29 Pathway to Spiritual Certainty Oscar Thomas Olson 
UR30 What Shall It Profit a Man? Samuel Blair 

UR31 The Cross Inevitable Elmer LeRoy Hobbs 
UR32 Anchorage f or the Soul Charles H. Law 

UR33 Priority of Religion Paul Morrison 

UR34 Spiritual Bankruptcy Bruce R. Baxter 

UR35 Conventional Christians Charles E. Schofield 
UR36 Adequate Rootage J. Ralph Magee 

UR37 Christ's Challenge C. A. McPheeters 
UR38 Why Not Try God? Lloyd Ellis Foster 
UR39 The Land of Beginning Again John M. Schneider 
UR40 Adventurous Faith Ivan Lee Holt 








RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H 














By Raiph S. Cushman 


Helpful in prayer life, meditations and worship services. 
Vest-pocket size, bound in imitation leather. 144 pages. 
Tenth printing. 25 cents a copy, postpaid, 12 for $2.50. 





CHRISTIAN TRUTH FOR CHRISTIAN 
LIVING—8y Edwin Lewis 


Instruction, counsel and inspiration, “for the living of this 
hour” by men and women of simple faith and devotion. 


156 pages. 25 cents a copy, postpaid; 12 copies, $2.50, 









PICTURES IN THE UPPER ROOM; 
A STUDY IN DEVOTIONAL ART 
Selections from the finest religious art, reproducing 20 cover 
pictures from The Upper Room, with interpretations by 
Allbert Edward Bailey. 96 pages. 25 cents a copy, post- 

paid; 12 copies, $2.50. 


- USE - THIS - ORDER - BLANK 








THE UPPER ROOM, 
Medical Arts Building, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Enclosed is $................ for which please send me (postpaid) the following publications; 


LJ copies of the April-May-June issue of The Upper Room 
copies of “When Sorrow Comes,” by E. Stanley Jones 
copies of “A Pocket Prayer Book,” by Ralph S. Cushman 
copies of “Christian Truth for Christian Living,” by Edwin Lewis 
copies of “Pictures in The Upper Room" 


copies each of Tracts Nos. 


It is understood that if these publications do not meet my full expectations, they 
may be returned and my money refunded. 








Name 











Address 


























Calling Every Member 


MARCH is Every Member Enlistment month in most Northern Baptist 
churches. Let’s make it a real every member enrolment this year . . . with 
not a single member in a single church standing aside and letting others 


carry his share of the load. 


The events of the last few years have shown more clearly than any words 
the vital importance of Christian ideals if we are ever to achieve a peaceful 


and stable world. 


We can all play a part in creating such a world by supporting the great. 


world-wide program of our denomination. 


Help to make it a program worthy of 1,500,000 consecrated Christian 


people by pledging it your utmost support. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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